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“A seat down front and a camera! Watch the 
gang go for my flash snapshots—especially 
that swell one of the cheerleaders!” 


You'll be glad you took your camera along. Pictures 
are always fun to make, fun to show, and fun to give 
to your friends. 


And making pictures is so easy. All you do is load, 
aim, and “click.” Many of the cameras in the famous 
Kodak line enable you to attach a Flasholder for in- 
door or after-dark pictures. Any camera is a better 
camera when loaded with Kodak Verichrome Film. It 
takes the guesswork out of picture taking. You press 
the button—it does the rest! Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


' America’s favorite snapshots are 
made on Kodak Verichrome Film 
—in the familiar yellow box 


This fine camera (Flasholder extra) is a day- 
or-night, indoors-or-outdoors snapshooter. 
A member of the famous Kodak line, 

it shows your picture in actual size 

before you snap it. Supplies are 

on the way, so keep in touch 

with your Kodak dealer. 
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YOU ARE AMERICA 


IN Paris the Metro (subway) doesn’t always run as efficiently as 
in American cities. During the war, and especially under Ger- 
man occupation, power and equipment frequently broke down. 

An American correspondent recently went down the steps at a 
Metro station and found the line tied up for half an hour. A crowd 
of about a hundred French people, patient and orderly, were wait- 
ing for service to be resumed. 

Suddenly three U. S. soldiers barged in. They took the delay as 
a personal affront. Knocking women and children aside, they pushed 
their way through the crowd, making vulgar comments in loud 
voices. They called the French “Frogs” and other insulting names. 
When the correspondent dared suggest to his fellow-countrymen 
that they behave decently, he narrowly escaped a beating. 

This is not a blanket indictment of all American soldiers. Most 
Gls, as well as their folks at home, would be shocked by such an 
exhibition of arrogance and boorishness, no matter where it might 
happen. But it is evident from many reports by careful observers 
that American boys have not made too brilliant a record for good 
manners in Europe. Some of them have, in fact, been so crude and 
overbearing as to earn the hearty dislike of the peoples they had 
supposedly “liberated.” 

Some Americans swagger around the streets of European towns 
and complain because there are not as much soap, coal, or banana 
splits as in Indiana or Arkansas. They apparently haven’t enough 
imagination to understand the problems of people who have had 
to struggle with these conditions for years. They make no allow- 
ances for military disaster, humiliating conquest or slavery in war. 
Yet these same Americans from two to ten years ago were pupils 
in American schools. The majority, in fact, went to high school, for 
ours is “the best educated army in history.” 

What's wrong with this picture? Evidently some young people 
are coming out of our schools with neither manners, knowledge, or 
understanding. Evidently they cannot measure any people or any 
place except by their own narrow standards. Evidently they have 
never learned that we Americans are comfortable, clean, and can 
afford the luxury of being extravagant, not because we are deserv- 
ing, but because we are lucky. 

We'd like to believe that none of these “horrible examples” of 
“tough guy” Yanks ever had the opportunity to read a good class- 
room magazine or to study living history with an up-to-date teacher. 
Boys and girls in high school today, we hope, will not have to serve 
in occupation armies. But even if they never left our country, they 
stand for America in the eyes of someone. The way they treat the 
students of a rival school in basketball; the way they act toward the 
shoeshine man or people of other nationalities or churches — these 
tell tales over a loud-speaker. 

By the time students get to the glory of senior high school, they 
ought to have learned enough to have a little humility. They ought 
to know that human beings are essentially the same the world over, 
no matter what the color of their skins, the creeds they live by, or 
their curious customs. As citizens of the nation that today holds the 

secret of life and death in the atomic age, high school students have 
their chance to represent America. They can help shape the future 
toward “One World or None.” : 


FEBRUARY 3, 1947 


OUR FRONT COVER: Few appointments first in line to succeed to the Presidency 
have drawn as much worldwide attention should Mr. Truman die in office. The Presi- 
as that of our new Secretary of State. dent has called his new Secretary of State 
Five-starred General Marshall now gets top “the living American.” See page 
billing in the President's cabinet. He is 13 for more about Marshall.— Press Asn. 
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Famous Basketball Coaches Will Tell You 


Quaker Oats 


Gives Athletes 
Extra Energy / 
Extra Stamina! 
Extra Strength! 


How do great athletes get the super-abundance of 
energy and stamina they need for basketball's terrific 
pace? One of the most vitally important ways is by 
eating foods rich in the elements the body converts 
into stamina and energy! That’s why famous coaches 
like Lawrence M. Harrison, University of lowa, and 
Clarence Price, University of California, say, “Whole- 
grain oatmeal is a unique training food, because no 
other natural cereal equals it in Protein, that great 
key stamina-and-growth element.” And oatmeal is 
the cereal grain best for vitality and energy, tool 


All these great coaches recom- 
mend Quaker Oats as the cereal for 
young athletes who want foods 
that will help them be stars! So to 
help yourself towards greater 
playing, be sure to enjoy that de- 
licious, nut-tasty, Quaker Oats 
flavor tomorrow at breakfast! 












Quaker Oats 
and Mother's Oats 
Are the Same 








Say What 
“ You Please! 


\ 
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-*. - and that’s what we mean! This 
letters column, a regular feature of all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. Other 
readers do, too. Address Letters Editor, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y.— The Editors. 


In “Following the Films” (Nov. 25 
issue) you rated White Tie and Tails as 
an inferior picture. Recently I had an 
opportunity to see this film and enjoyed 
it very much. As I see it, it is an ex- 
cellent characterization of an artist 
who gains the ambition to strike out 
on his own. Also, I maintain that the 
film shows the unjustness of the power 
that money has in our social system. 

Marj Atkins 
Conneaut (Ohio) High School 

Our Movie Editor explains our “so- 
so” rating: 

We were not impressed when the 
artist decided to strike out on his own 
because he didn’t make the decision 
himself. (1) He was fired from his job. 
(2) Someone offered to support him 
for the rest of his life. We felt that the 
film did not succeed in proving that 
money is unimportant, as far as real 
values go. Instead, it seemed to say 
that all one needs in order to get on 
in the world is smooth clothes and a 
knowledge of mixing cocktails. 


Why is it you never review any 
Dizzy Gillespie or Trummie Young 
records under your jazz heading in 
“Sharps and Flats”? This music, called 
Be-Bop, is something very different in 
the music world, and it excels Billy 
Butterfield’s music as much as present- 
day jazz excels the old Chicago Dixie- 
land. I imagine comparatively few of 
your readers have ever heard Gillespie, 
but I am sure his wonderful trumpet 
would give them a new sensation in 
music. 

Bill James 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

To review every record that comes 
out would take all the space in this 
magazine, but we try to cover the field 
of musical tastes as thoroughly as space 
permits. No Trummie Youn, records 
have come to our desk in recent months. 
But watth next issue for a review of 
some Gillespie work in Victor’s latest 
hot-jazz album. 
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RESIDENT Harry S. Truman recently conducted a 
short but intense course in a crowded classroom. His 
topic, which he had to cover in three class periods, 

was What America Needs. His pupils were the members of 
the Eightieth Congress of the United States. 

The senators and representatives were model pupils. None 
of them played hookey, and they all listened attentively. 
But they don’t have to take exams in the President’s course, 
and what kind of homework they do is strictly up to them, 
not Mr. Truman. 

The Chief Executive’s lectures marked the opening of the 
Republican-led Congress. During the week of January 6, 
he delivered: 

1. His message on the state of the Union, which the Con- 
stitution requires of him. 

2. His 30,000-word “Economic Report of the President,” 
required under the Employment Act of 1946. (See Senior 
Scholastic, January 20, 1946.) 

8. His proposals for the Federal budget for the year July 
1947-June 1948. 


Report on the State of the Union 


Speaking from the rostrum of the House chamber, Mr. 
Truman could look down to his left at 245 Republican rep- 
resentatives and 51 Republican senators. In many respects, 
his message was addressed to these men — his political op- 
ponents now in full control of Congress. “Men who differ,” 
he said, “can still work together sincerely for the common 
good.” The President’s own ideas of that “common good” 
included these points: 

In labor-management relations, the President noted the 
need for vast improvement. But he felt that Congress should 
avoid laws restricting labor's proper rights. 

The President called for laws to prevent, certain unjusti- 
fiable practices of organized labor. Jurisdictional strikes — 
inter-union disputes causing work stoppages — must go. An- 
other “indefensible” practice, he said, is the secondary boy- 
cott, the refusal of workers to handle parts or materials from 
a company involved in a labor dispute with other workers. 
Mr. Truman also asked laws to enforce existing labor-man- 
agement contracts more strictly. 

Mr. Truman asked that the Department of Labor be en- 
abled to provide further aid in collective bargaining. He 
also asked for a temporary joint Congressional commission 
on labor-management relations. 

Coupled with his request for labor legislation, the Presi- 
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His program faces heavy weather 
in Republican-controlled Congress 


Mr. Truman stands on rostrum before Senate President 


’ Arthur Vandenberg (I/.) and House Speaker Joe Martin. 


dent called for the restriction of monopoly. The war, Mr. 
Truman pointed out, accelerated the growing industrial 
power of large corporations. Congress should strengthen the 
existing anti-trust laws, and write laws to aid new businesses. 

In foreign affairs, the President asked the Senate to ap- 
prove the “not completely satisfactory” treaties with the 
minor enemy nations which will be signed this month. He 
called for American help in the reconstruction of free world 
trade through international trade and financial organizations. 

The President also asked for: passage of his program for 
medical care at Government expense, proposed last year 

. a long-range housing program . . . action on the pro- 
posed Army-Navy merger . . . establishment of a “trained 
citizen reserve” for the national defense . . . laws for the per- 
manent economic welfare of the farmer . . . continuance of 
the “now complete” veterans program. 


Economic Report 


Two days after delivering his state of the Union message, 
President Truman presented to Congress the report pre- 
pared for him by his Council of Economic. Advisers. 
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Thomas in the Detroit News 


The Hot Potato Changes Hands. 


As 1947 begins, said Mr. Truman, “America has never 
been so strong or so prosperous. Nor have our prospects 
ever been brighter.” But we cannot continue this way unless 
we take definite steps to prepare our economic future. There 
are three unfavorable trends at present. The first is that the 
severe rise in prices has reduced the purchasing power of 
many people. Consumers cannot buy as much for their 
money. 

The second unfavorable trend is a slackening in invest- 
ment in business activity. This may reduce the number of 
available jobs. At the moment, there is practically no un- 
employment. The third discouraging note at present is 
labor-management disagreement. 

These are among the recommendations which President 


Truman made in his Economic Report, other than those he ~ 


mentioned in his state of the Union message: 


1. Prices and wages. Business should reduce prices wher- 
ever possible, in order to increase consumer purchasing 
power. Farmers must realize that last year’s exceptionally 
high farm prices will have to fall. Labor should not ask for 
wage increases, if such rises will increase prices. Manage- 
ment should realize that some wage increases can be 
granted without raising prices. 

2. Maximum use of our productive resources. We should 
promote increased food production by our farmers as our 
capacity to consume these goods increases. High employ- 
ment and high consumer purchasing power will increase 
this capacity. We must continue to restore croplands, graz- 
ing areas, and forests. Federal aid to states and local com- 
munities, and Federal public works programs, should be 
carefully studied. They should not be used primarily to re- 
build our whole economy when it sags, as was true during 
the last depression. This Federal assistance should be used 
with the long-range view of providing capital and employ- 
ment in various fields when and where it is needed. 

3. Promotion of welfare, health and security. Unemploy- 
ment insurance (payments to workers without jobs) can be 
used not only for relief purposes. It can also put purchasing 
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power in the hands of many people. This will help prevent 
serious business depressions. Social security (payments to 
those who have reached retirement age) should be extended. 

4. Cooperation in international economic relations. We 
now send a great volume of goods to foreign countries. These 
goods are used to help relieve and revive countries which 
suffered during the war. For the future, we must work with 
other nations to promote freer international trade which 
will benefit everyone. 


The Budget Message 


President Truman rounded out his busy week by submit- 
ting a-six-pound four-ounce budget to Congress. He pro- 
posed Federal expenditures of $37,500,000,000. By his esti- 
mate, Government income would, be $200,000,000 over that 
figure. The proposed budget is in balance. For the first time 
since 1931 Government income will equal Government ex- 
penses. The budget is the lowest submitted to Congress since 
1942, and is only a little more than one-third of the record- 
breaking wartime budget of 1945. 

Nearly one-half of the President’s proposed expenditures 
for July 1947-June 1948 are assigned to the national de- 
fense and to veterans’ services. 

To raise the funds to cover these expenses, Mr. Truman 
recommended that individual and business income taxes 
remain at their present high level. He also suggested that 
wartime taxes on luxuries, such as jewelry, transportation, 
and entertainment, be kept for another year. He proposed 
that postal rates be increased. . 


Next Moves Are Up to Congress 


Observers interpreted the President’s message as a middle- 
of-the-road program. His recommendations were not strong 
New Deal measures. Not once did he mention the name of 
his predecessor, Franklin D. Roosevelt. On the other hand, 
he did not present a thoroughly conservative program. His 
labor recommendations, for instance, were far less severe 
than his demand last May for a law to draft strikers against 
the Government into the Army. 

More important was the reception which the messages 
will receive in the Republican Congress. Even before the 
budget message was delivered, leading Republicans de- 
manded a lower Federal budget. Some of them felt that it 
could be reduced four or five billion dollars. Many Republi- 
cans also will work for a lower personal income tax. 

Some complaints were expressed by Republicans that the 
President “had not gone far enough” in recommending re- 
strictive labor laws. In other fields, particularly foreign af- 
fairs, the President’s recommendations may well receive 
the cooperation he requested. 

President Truman has now thrown the ball to Congress. 
The legislative branch of our Government may now run with 
it in any direction it chooses, subject always to the check of 
Presidential veto. However, in the 79th Congress, President 
Truman’s program was blocked by a coalition of Republi- 
cans and Southern Democrats. This year, it is doubtful if 
his recommendations will fare any worse, and they may do 
somewhat better. 

Overshadowing every move by the Congress and the 
President in the next two years will be the 1948 election. 
No one in Washington is likely to forget the basic source of 
American democracy, the ballot box. 
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More pay, more help for... 


U hear a great deal about the glamorous life of Ameri- 

can diplomats abroad. But don’t believe all you read in 

international spy thrillers or see in grade B movies. It’s 
not all secret conferences, or garden tea parties and formal 
banquets. 

Like other Government employees, the men and the hand- 
ful of women of the Foreign Service find themselves tied to 
plenty of gruelling desk work. From ambassadors down to 
porters, they serve Uncle Sam in 68 foreign nations. And 
their work, directed from the Department of State in Wash- 
ington, is growing more widespread and complex every day. 

There are now 850 Foreign Service officers and about 
7,000 employees of all grades in American embassies, lega- 
tions, and consulates around the world, They have two prin- 
cipal jobs. One is to report — to keep Washington informed 
of the latest political and economic developments in foreign 
lands. The other is to interpret U. S. foreign policy to other 
nations and to help carry out State Department decisions. 

But this is only the beginning. As postwar travels moves 
into high gear, American businessmen and tourists will be 
flocking abroad. To the businessman, our Foreign Service 
staff must provide information on what rules he must ex- 
pect in other countries. For the tourist, they must provide 
visas, transportation assistance, and sometimes sight-seeing 
information. The list of Foreign Service duties can stretch 
indefinitely. It includes such tasks as straightening 
migration details for G. I. brides, and escorting 
gressmen. 

The Foreign Service operates as p 
partment. Its chief is Selden Chapi 
of Foreign Service. In 1939, the 
representatives in foreign count 
Commerce, Agriculture, and 
to the Foreign Service. But d 
Foreign Service, Chapin’s pos 
levels down from his new c 
C. Marshall (see page 13). 
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the increasing importance of the Foreign Service. Last July, 
Congress passed the Foreign Service Act of 1946, which in- 
cluded, almost untouched, the recommendations made by 
the Foreign Service. 

Of first importance in the bill is a provision to raise sala- 
ries of all Foreign Service ranks. Up to last year, ambassa- 
dors received a maximum of $17,500 a year, under the terms 
of a 90-year-old law. The new law sets the maximum at 
$25,000, with an equal amount allowed for expenses. In 
some important posts, this total goes even higher, running 
to $65,000 for the U. S. Ambassador to Great Britain. 

The Foreign Service Act also provides a more efficient 
promotion system. Those in lower ranks with marked abil- 
ity will be able to climb the many-runged ladder of promo- 
tion more quickly. Those who fail to earn promotion will be 
peded out. The Act sets up a Foreign Service Reserve. 
gualified men may enter the Reserve with tem- 
ments, after which they may join the career 
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major change in the Foreign 
ogers Act of 1924. Now, higher 
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in Service attractive to many more 
pmen. But they will never get rich, and 
Be no cinch. 
hse of maintaining an embassy “in proper style” 
as always been a stumbling block for men who wanted - 
to join the Foreign Service, and yet had to live on their 
salaries. Most of our top-ranking ambassadors today are 
men of independent wealth. 

And one of the difficulties of a Foreign Service position 
is pointed out by this story of a New Jersey newspaper edi- 
tor sent to France on a diplomatic mission in World War I. 
“There’s one thing I've discovered over here,” he wrote 
home. “There’s a heck of a lot of difference between Paris 
and Trenton —and you notice it more in Paris than you do 
in Trenton.” 



















The 
Twilight 
of Imperialism 


“*™MPERIALISM” is an ugly word. It means the domina- 
| tion — military, political, economic, or all three — of 
weak and undeveloped countries by strong powers. To 
give a romantic excuse for imperialism, Rudyard Kipling 
once coined a neat phrase. He called the dependent peoples 
of the British Empire in Asia and Africa “the white man’s 
burden.” The idea was that “the white man” was carrying 
a heavy responsibility on his shoulders for spreading “civili- 
zation” to his colored brethren. Actually, the great Euro- 
pean empires profited far more than they lost by the trade 
of these colonies. 

Today the so-called “white man’s burden” is climbing 
down off the white man’s shoulders—and the white man 
is not too happy about it. Millions of people in the British, 
French and Dutch colonies are clamoring for independent 
nationhood. They are on the march in Burma and in Indo- 
nesia, in India and in Indo-China. This is the most striking 
sign of change in the world today. 

General Carlos P. Romulo, U.N. delegate of the new Re- 
public of the Philippines, put his finger on truth when he 
recently declared that “Imperialism, like feudalism and the 
theory of the divine right of kings, is vanishing from the 
world.” 

And in the words of Jawaharlal] Nehru, head of the newly 
formed All-Indian government, “The dependent peoples of 
the colonial empires are in a rebellious mood and cannot 
be suppressed for long. . . . The old-style empires are cracking 
up. .. . All these are signs of an inevitable change and tran- 
sition from an era of colonialism to another era which has 
yet to be given a shape, a form and a name.” 

What are the underlying causes of these, literally, world- 
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throughout the world 


shaking developments? First and 
foremost is, of course, the long 
record of exploitation of the col- 
onies by the “Mother countries.” 
Second, the successful propa- 
ganda waged by the Japanese 
during World War II under the 
slogan of “Asia for the Asiatics.” 
Third, the weakening of the im- 
perial powers by the war. 
Fourth, the promises of freedom 
held out by the Allied war lead- 
ers in the Atlantic Charter. Fifth, 
the independence of the Phil- 
ippines, which aroused a new 
hope among all colonial peo- 
Burmese worker, ill fed and Piles. Sixth and last, the rise of 
ill clad, under the old order. socialist (“anti-imperialist”) gov- 
ernments in mother countries. 

Such, then, is the over-all picture. Now for some close- 
ups. Let us study the map on the opposite page and examine 
the “cracks” in the wall of imperialism. 

FRENCH NORTH AFRICA. Algeria is technically part of 
Metropolitan France. The neighboring Tunisia and Morocco 
are “protectorates.” A certain amount of self-rule is enjoyed 
in the three areas. 

But all through French North Africa there are strong 
independence movements, backed by the Arab League. In 
May, 1945, a large-scale revolt broke out in Algeria. Before 
“order” was restored, about 200 French poilus and over 
7,000 natives were killed. This left a bitter feeling which 
has not yet been eradicated. 

All told, future developments in French North Africa will 
largely depend on the outcome of the present struggle for 
independence in Indo-China. 

PALESTINE. The situation in the Holy Land differs from 
that in other colonial areas. Nominally it is still a mandate 
under the League of Nations. Here the chief problem is 
to reconcile the conflicting aspirations of the million Arabs 
and the half-million Jews inhabiting the country. 

The Jews had been promised a “national home” in Pales- 
tine — a promise which has not been fulfilled. The Arabs 
are insisting on an exclusively Arab state. The British gov- 
ernment is now reported to favor a “partition plan” which 
would divide the Holy Land into independent Arab and 
Jewish states, with certain “neutral” areas under British 
trusteeship. A conference was summoned in London to- 
ward the end of last month to thrash out this issue. 

THE LEVANT. Here the French have already lost two 
bright jewels from their imperial crown — Syria and Leban- 
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FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 
President's Report (pp. 5, 6) 


President Truman has presented Congress with a series 
of recipes to keep the nation healthy, wealthy, and wise. 
He has extended his hand to the Republican majority and 
asked them to work for the common good of the Republic. 
He has told Congress that the budget for the next fiscal 
year must be so large as to preclude any tax cutting. The 
Republican leaders have answered him to the effect that 
the budget is too high and that they will definitely recom- 
mend a sizable income tax reduction. In any event, let us 
remember that in a democracy public opinion should never 
stop functioning. The actions of Congress and the President 
should be a subject of consistent review. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 
President Truman referred to certain unjustifiable prac- 
tices of labor. What did he mean? Why are jurisdictional 
strikes undesirable from a social point of view? Business has 
been critical of the Wagner Act. Do you know what parts 
of the Act are especially obnoxious to corporations? 
(Continued on page 2-T) 
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FOR ENGLISH CLASSES ~ 


The Teen-Age Mind 
40-Minute Lesson Plan 

In “Honesty, Honesty, Honesty,” “A Star Is Born,” “Young 
Voices,” and “The Fifty-yard Dash,” authors from widely di- 
vergent backgrounds give us a variety of individual slants on 
the workings of the high school mind. Ruth Gordon’s recol- 
lections date back to 1912, while Edna Lauver (Young 
Voices) is very much the contemporary of your students. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 
1. What all teen-agers have in common in these writings. 
2. Character of the boys and girls. 
8. How each solved the problem of “getting ahead.” 


ONE WAY TO OPEN THE DISCUSSION 
What is your favorite pastime outside school? Is it in line 
with your life’s ambition? What was Aram hoping to ac- 
complish with the aid of Lionel Strongfort? Was he in any 
(Continued on page 2-T) 
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‘Social Studies and General Classes: 
= - Since Sentges Major articles on Foreign and Na- 
Ps onal “affairs are age to the most ch prob- 
one Veapme the.eurrent news, specific topics 
; be announced long-in advance. The most sig- 
, setiicant actions ofthe mew Congress, the events in 
| leading foreign countries, the achievements of United 
Nations, will be amply and promptly covered, 

Dr. Henry Steele Commager, distinguished Profes- 
sor of American History at Columbia University, will 
continue to comment weekly on the historical back- 
ground of current trends in American life. 

Inside Washington: Weekly glimpses behind the 
scenes at the seat of the Federal Government. Among 
coming topics: Women in the New Congress; The 
F.B.1L.; The Gov ernment Accounting Office; The Vet- 
erans "Adminétration; The District of Columbia. 
Special Editions of interest to both Social Studies 





SOME SECOND SEMESTER HIGHLIGHTS 















and English Classes: The Philippines, Feb. 17; Rail- 
roads, March 17; Consumer Problems, March 24; Au- 
tomotive Transportation, April 14; South Africa, April 
21; The Family, May 5; Aviation, May 12; Student 
Achievement, May 19. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES: 

Short Stories by William Saroyan, Bernardine Kreis, 
Carlos Bulosan, Brooke Hanlon, Barbara Gilman, Ger- 
ald Kersh, James Joyce, Stuart Cloete. 

Plays and Radio Scripts by Sean O’Casey and Nor- 
man Corwin. 

Poetry by Jose Villa, T. S. Eliot, Chaucer, Conrad 
Aiken, F, P. Adams, E. E. Cummings, George Herbert, 
D. H. Lawrence. 

Essays by Somerset Maugham, John Erskine, Stewart 
Holbrook, Agnes Bass, Brooks Atkinson, Katharine 
Wilkie. 














For Social Studies Classes 
(Continued from page 1-T) 


Even though the Republicans may be broadly opposed to 
the Wagner Act, it is improbable that they would completely 
repeal it. What does this tell us about social and economic 
progress? What other ideas that were once repugnant to 
a large section of the public are now commonly accepted 
by everybody? 

In a country whose economic system is based on “free 
enterprise” there are tendencies toward monopoly that op- 
erate to restrict trade. Large corporations keep on getting 
larger. Small ones disappear. What did the President sug- 
gest as a remedy? What has been the history of govern- 
ment prosecution of large trusts? What else could you sug- 
gest to limit the growth of giant corporations? What are 
the dangers of monopoly? 

What are the duties of the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers? What problems did they suggest to the President 
as needing immediate remedy? If farm prices will be the 
first to fall, how will that affect labor’s demand for higher 
wages? Will a fall in farm prices mean greater industrial 
peace or will it whip up more strikes? 

Nearly one half of the President’s budget goes for na- 
tional defense and veterans’ services. Use that fact as 
an argument for the United Nations. 

It has been said that it is a good thing for Truman that 
both houses of Congress are in the opposition. Responsi- 
bility for the legislative program rests squarely on the Repub- 
licans. How might this fact affect the chances of the Demo- 
crats in the Presidential election of 1948? Assume either of 
these two considerations: (1) the country will be highly 
prosperous in 1948; (2) there will be rising unemployment 
in 1948, and reason your argument from your hypothesis. 


Twilight of Imperialism (pp. 8, 9, 10) 


Modern imperialism began with Columbus’ discovery of 
the New World. Its end seems to center on Asia, the oldest 
part of the Old World. The twilight of imperialism is inti- 
mately associated with the rise of nationalism, a movement 
that reached its European climax after World War I and 
is still going strong there despite two bloody wars. 

Now Asia wants to run itself. During the last war, the 
only people in Asia who remained faithful to the “mother 
country” were the Filipinos. The rest heeded the promises 
of the Japanese to make “Asia for the Asiatics.” Just as World 
War I cracked the Austrian and Russian empires in Europe, 
so World War II has broken up the hard shell of imperialism 
that covered most of Asia for two hundred years. The new 
Asiatic states face a long apprenticeship in the arts of self- 
government. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 
What is imperialism? What caused many European coun- 


tries in the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth. centuries 
(Concluded on page 3-T) 





Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” (p. 12) 





For English Classes 


(Concluded) 





way like the teen-agers shown in “Stories for Teen-Agers”? a “1 
Was he like Ruth Gordon? Was he like the “I” in “Honesty, at 
Honesty, Honesty?” What did he have in common with each pone 
of these characters? Were their pastimes or their ambitions 3 
more or less realistic than his? Do you think Aram must litical 


have had to make more adjustments than the others? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Ali these boys and girls have in common a desire to 
participate in adult activities and affairs on an adult level. 
In the case of Aram the approach is childish,and ; 
In the case of Edna Lauver and Ruth Gordo 
realistic and more nearly adult. In the case 
slightly added 
2. Charatan 
Imagine! 
trayed in 












et it out in 
class. Let’ . g for an 
after-schoo ie case of Edna Lauver, the 
class will have to imagine a composite, typical teen-ager.) 
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How would Aram speak and act? How would Ruth Gordon? — 
The “I” in “Honesty, Honesty, Honesty”? An Edna Lauver uni 
boy or girl? with | 
8. How did each solve the problem of “getting ahead’? ice A 
What was the outcome of Ruth Gordon’s plans? What was nizes 
the outcome of Aram’s efforts? What kind of person would a syst 
you think the “I” of “Honesty” would turn out to be? Why? the se 
4. What influence did the adults here have on teen-agers? write: 
How did Ruth Gordon react to her parents and the physi- DISC 


cal education teacher? How did Lionel Strongfort and Uncle WI 
Gyko help to direct Aram’s actions? Which was the more 


influential? What final effect did Miss Pratt have upon her oe rs 
pupil? Was the influence of each a good one? Do 
shoul 

Writers and Writing ally f 
Brooks Atkinson and Agnes N. Bass give some helpful REFE! 
tips for young writers, They both stress the desirability of For 
writing simply. Select passages from, say Addison (Latin Bui 





derivatives) and Thoreau (Anglo-Saxon) and have the 
class paraphrase each. 
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For English Cl 
1. The President Reports: 1-(b); 2-(c); 3-(c); 4-(b); 5-(d); welt a cen 7 back | 
6-(d) England’s Jane — An Essay by Katharine E. Wilkie on deme: 
II. Two Terms for President: 1-(t); 2- (0); 3-(t); 4-(0); 5-(t); Jane Austen. respec 
6-(0); 7-(t); 8-(t) Meet Mr. Eliot — T. S. Elio*’s poetry. T 
ILI. Twilight of Imperialism: 5-6-7-3-4-1-2-8 The Kilroy Story ~- An American legend by David —_ 
Scheyer. = 
Answers to “Sharpen Your Wits” (p. 24) Pees, ' ; d 
; Great - ’ made 
Miss Pratt’s History Class: 5, 4, 1, 8, 2 Things Greater Than He — A story by Bernadine Kreis mont 
Politics versus Poets: 1-d; 2-c; ’8-d; 4- d; 5-b. “ ' 
Ohio, 
= ye Dita, under Act’ of March - :"3. 870. Contents copyrignt, areal, ‘ey Senciantie “Comporstion. SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: Social. 8 tr or matter af ee 3 War . 
sy s Single subser! aiptien, Teacher Battion. 32. we 20. 8 voor «yk oyna, 8 pean). ex et oot oa P ecait Bt St., Devton 3° On! nio. 55 "Gee 0 Cone it and 
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For Social Studies Classes 










(Concluded) 
sers”? to expand their power over what they liked to think were 
“backward areas’? The Industrial Revolution was one of 
pre the principal factors in the spread of nineteenth century im- 
| each perialism. Explain this statement. 
tions ' The attack on imperialism has necessarily become a po- 
must litical revolution against the ruling powers. Compare this 
P type of revolution with the French and Russian Revolutions. 
Are the revolutions against imperialism in India, Indo-China, 
social and economic as well 
ire to 


in improving the lot of the 
level. 
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tates is really coming of polliti- 
d foreign service that has de- 
years. The American consul 
a part comparable to the rep- 


Ss 


-. 


out in i never rankea with the British, 
for an or example, o French Consul. Today we de- 
« ie are a oF our onism by sending representatives 
ag er.) to the far countries of the world and establishing embassies, 
don? legations and consulates second to none in size. This means 
— a far greater sum of money must be spent to keep our rep- 
Lauver resentative officials in style. Prestige demands showing off 
with fancy banquets and many servants. The Foreign Serv- 
head’? ice Act of 1946 is epoch-making in that respect. It recog- 
at was nizes the expenses of a good foreign service and encourages 
would a system to select and promote the most capable people in 
Why? the service, Banquets are good, but capable speakers and 
agers? writers are even better to promote American prestige. 
physi- DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 
| Uncle Why must the United States build a foreign service based 
» mange on merit rather thar social rank? What will be the effect of 
on her air travel on our foreign service? 

Do you think that only those who speak foreign languages 
should be appointed to the foreign service? The British usu- 
ally follow that policy. Why? 

helpful REFERENCES 
ility of Fortune, July, 1946, pp. 81-97. 
(Latin Building America, Vol. XI, No. 8. 
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for Peace. American Brotherhood 
| National Conference of Christians 













ical scientists 


te brotherhood 


against black, 
serve to hold 
back our production drive and announce to the world that 
democracy has failed. Our children must be encouraged to 
respect neighbors of different races and religions. They 
must be reminded that these very differences among Ameri- 
cans have resulted in a variety of contributions that have 
made our country great and kept her free. 















Kreis. 

Proposed Revision of U.N. The people of Middletown, 
———' Ohio, in the spring of 1946, believed that a third World 
> ; War was inevitable. They decided to do something about 
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it and called a series of town meetings to determine how 
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such a catastrophe could best be avoided. There emerged 
from their discussion “The Quota Force Plan for United 


Nations Reform,” based upon Ely Culbertson’s World 
Federation Plan. 

It consists of three reforms of the U.N. Charter. (1) Re- 
organization of the Security Council and elimination of the 
veto power in matters pertaining to aggression; (2) give 
the Security Council the right to fix yearly the total quantity 
of weapons to be produced in the world and control atomic 
weapons along the lines of the Baruch proposal; (3) estab- 
lish an independent World Police Force recruited in national 
units exclusively from citizens of smaller member-states. If 


.Russia does not consent to the revision of the Charter then 


the other nations should proceed without “the obstructionist 
major state, but leaving the door open for that state to join.” 

The movement has become a national one and is being 
directed by the Citizens Committee for United Nations 
Reform, Inc., 16A East 62nd Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
The acting chairman is Ely Culbertson. The history of the 
movement and its ideas are lucidly and colorfully presented 
in a 24-page booklet, Crossroads Middletown. It is available 
free from the CCUNR. 

Public Relations for Rural Teachers. The U. S. Office 
of Education has attempted an answer to the question: 
“How can the rural school teacher explain the program, the 
needs, and the accomplishments of the schools to the citi- 
zenry?” Limitations upon the teachers’ time are recognized, 
but the importance of good relations is emphasized. The 
following points are stressed in the pamphlet: (1) In order 
to work with community leaders, the teacher must be one 
of them; (2) school services must be molded to meet the 
needs of the community; (3) begin with projects which can 
be accomplished; (4) use the materials at hand, avoiding 
unfavorable comparisons with “silver spoon” communities. 
A combination of common sense and experience is evident 
in the publication. (Public Relations for Rural and Village 
Teachers, U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin 1946, No. 17, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington. 15c.) 

Winning Parents’ Good Will. Pupils in the Springfield 
(Ore.) High School created and distributed to their parents 
3,000 copies of an activity calendar. The calendars list school 
plays, games, dances, and other pupil activities. “It sells 
school patrons the idea of supporting school functions,” says 
Principal Owen Sabin. 

Children and Disease. Conquered and al] but wiped out 
are the formerly dreaded children’s diseases — measles, 
scarlet fever, whooping cough, and diphtheria. Life insur- 
ance statisticians report that the death rate from these 
diseases dropped 95 per cent in one generation. This 
remarkable achievement, says the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, was due to the: education of parents 
regarding the values of immunization and “to the intelligent 
cooperation of school administrators.” 

Economics Teachers. The State Department has a free 
packet of 15 charts on the role of world trade in our 
economy, dangers of cartels, etc. Charts are 8 x 10%” and 
38 x 48%” in size. Write to: Division of Public Liaison, State 
Department, Washington 25, D. C. 

Good Snapshots. A 40-page booklet, intelligently illus- 
trated and simply written, may be obtained from Monroe J. 
Willner, Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta. Everything 
of interest to the beginner in photography from loading the 
camera to developing your own prints is contained in Good 
Snapshots with Inexpensive Cameras, 75c. 
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Off the Press 


The Plotters, by John Roy Carlson. 
Dutton, 1946, 408 pp., $3.50. 


Unlike Under Cover, in which Carl- 
son related his experiences as an in- 
vestigator of Nazi and Japanese agents, 
The Plotters deals with the growth of 
native fascist and communist move- 
ments. “Their success,” states Carlson, 
“is an exact measure of the state’ of 
America’s health.” Since the important 
objective of both groups if to capture 
the mind of the veteran, Carlson. 
as an “Anglé-Saxon™ veteran, 
been astonished by the viciousnéss™of 
the hate movements he has heen asked 


to join. He names names, - 
places; he 
letters, c 


and pamphlets 
In so doing,’ pach we cco 


for Americans who —e Tt “en 
Happen Here.” 


A Star Pointed North, by Edmund 
Fuller. Harper, 1946, 361 pp., $2.75. 


This is an historical novel about Fred- 
erick Douglass, the first important 
Americag Negro leader. It is based on 
careful research in the files of The 
Liberator, and in the great Negro 
archives at the Schomburg Collection 
in the New York Public Library. The 
story of Douglass’ escape from slavery, 
his vigorous role in the antislavery 
movement, and the part he played in 
recruiting colored soldiers during the 
Civil War are told in a prose packed 
with excitement. 

Teachers may use the book with dis- 
cretion for student reading. The volume 
abounds in dramatic incidents, such as 
Douglass’ first speech to an Abolitionist 
convention in Massachusetts, which can 
be used to enrich his story units that 
fall within the 1830-1870 period. 


City in the Sum, by Karon mee 
Mead, 1946, 269 pp., $2.50. 


In this r vel shout Jife 
relocation come in the we rs re- 


y, uprooted from its Cali- 


Matsuki fami 
fornia home. 

The effect on the youngest member 
of the family, a boy of 18, will be of 
‘special interest to teachers who must 
meet the challenge of youngsters hurt 
by discrimination that they cannot 
reconcile with oft-repeated generalities 
about equality. The vocabulary of Miss 
Kehoe places the book beyond the grasp 
of average high school seniors. 
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10 
on. On January 1, 1944, full independence was granted 
these states. 

INDIA. This is no longer Britain’s baby. Today, Indian 
independence is a certainty if the Indians themselves could 
only agree to agree. The British Labor government, appar- 
ently, has every intention to honor its pledge of complete 
freedom for India. Last September 2, the first All-Indian 
government was formed, headed by Jawaharlal Nehru, 
leader of the Hindu-dominated Congress party. A Con- 
stituent Assembly, for the purpose of framing a constitution 
for India, opened in New Delhi on December 9. It made 
little headway and was forced to recess on December 23. 

The chief stumbling block is the division between the 
Moslems and the Hindus. The former want to protect their 
minority rights. They feel that the best guarantee is “Pakis- 
tan” —a separate and independent Moslem state within 
India. The Congress party, speaking mostly for the Hindus, 
is opposed to that. It wants a united India, 

BURMA. On December 20, Prime Minister Clement 
Attlee told the House of Commons that Burma could have 
a choice between complete independence and dominion 
status. This offer of freedom to the Burmese did not sit well 
with former Prime Minister Churchill (whose father was 
responsible for the annexation of Burma to Britain’s India 
Empire). He accused the Labor government of hastening 
“the decline and fall of the British Emipre.” To which Mr. 
Attlee retorted, “We do not desire to retain within the com- 
monwealth any unwilling peoples.” 

The nationalist movement in Burma is not of recent origin. 
It had its beginnings many years ago. In 1935, the British 
were forced to grant the Burmese a liberal constitution. Two 
years later, yielding to more pressure, they separated Burma 
from India. Despite increased self-government, the Burmese 
remained dissatisfied. When the Japanese invaded South- 
east Asia during World War II, Burmese nationalists joined 
them in fighting the British. 

Burma covers an area larger than that of France and has 
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a population of 17,000,000. The most powerful political 
organization in the country today is the Anti-Fascist People’s 
Freedom League, led by U Aung San, popular nationalist. 
At the invitation of the Labor government, U Aung San 
came to London last month with a Burmese delegation to 
confer about his country’s future. He told the press nothing 
short of complete independence would be acceptable. 
FRENCH INDO-CHINA. Here the fate of the French Em- 


‘pire hangs in balance. For weeks a bloody war has been 


raging between the natives and the French. The immediate 
causes for this outbreak of violence are difficult to establish 
because of the confusion of accusations and counter-accu- 
sations. But there are certain facts beyond dispute. 

French Indo-China is a rich territory larger than the 
mother country herself. It is inhabited by 24,000,000 people, 
most of whom are Annamese. The annexation of Indo-China 
by the French began in 1787. The French colonial policy 
could hardly be called enlightened. The Annamese chafed 
under the foreign yoke. 

That opportunity came at the end of World War II. After 
the collapse of Japan, the Annamese set up the Viet Nam 
Republic, which they hoped would include Tonkin, Annam, 
Cochin-China, and eventually the other two provinces, Cam- 
bodia and Laos, Its President is Ho Chi Minh, a Communist 
who now claims that he is an “ex-Communist.” (See p. 13.) 

On March 6, 1946, the French government officially rec- 
ognized the Viet Nam Republic but limited its control to 
the provinces of Tonkin and Annam. The Annamese insist 
on the incorporation of the rich province of Cochin-China. 
And that’s where the “rub” is, For the French refuse to 
agree to that until a referendum is held and it is established 
that the Cochin-Chinese favor a union with Viet Nam. 

THE NETHERLANDS INDIES. After a residence of over 
300 years, the Dutch are moving out of the East Indies. 
They are doing it piecemeal, to be sure, and somewhat re- 
luctantly. But the independence of Indonesia is now an 
assured certainty. 

The islands involved stretch over a thousand miles along 
the equator and are inhabited by 72,000,000 people (as 
compared with the mother country’s population of 9,000,- 
000), Before the war, they produced 90 per cent of the 
world’s quinine, 27 per cent of its rubber, 17 per cent of 
its tin. They were a rich prize, and Japan lost no time in 
occupying the islands during World War II. 

After the Japanese surrender, the natives refused to sub- 
mit again to Dutch domination. Led by Achmed Soekarno, 
they proclaimed an independent Republic of Indonesia. For 
over a year they alternately fought against and negotiated 
with the Dutch. 

Then on November 15, 1946, both sides reached an 
agreement recognizing the Republic of Indonesia which 
embraces the islands of Java, Sumatra and Madura. This 
was step One. The next step was taken on December 25 
when Queen Wilhelmina proclaimed the provisional State 
of East Indonesia. Step Three will be granting of statehood 
to Borneo, which is expected shortly. 

Within the next two years, these three states are scheduled 
to form a “United States of Indonesia.” And this U. S. L, 
in turn, is to become an equal partner with the Netherlands 
homeland under the Dutch crown. 

Thus History has turned another page. The chapter 
marked “Imperialism” is nearing finis. 
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By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 





NE of the first bills which the Repub‘icans promise to 
0 introduce in the new Congress is a constitutional 
amendment limiting a president to two terms. Speaker 
Martin says that there are votes enough to pass such an 
amendment and send it to the states for ratification. But if 
it were voted on along strict party lines it would not pass, 
for the Republicans do not have a two-thirds majority in 
either House. 

Yet the issue is not a partisan matter, and should be con- 
sidered on its merits. Let us look at the issue both in its 
historical context and in its political context—and they are 
rather different things. 


From Washington to Roosevelt 


It was Washington, as we all know, who established the 
two-term tradition. He had been unanimously elected in 
1789, and re-elected in 1793. There was every reason to 
believe that he could have had a third term for the asking. 
But by 1796 party lines had formed. Opposition to the 
Federalists, and even to Washington himself, had sprung up. 
Jefferson and his Republican (now Democratic) followers 
were talking of the danger of an executive elected for life 
and even of a monarchy. Wisely Washington decided not 
to be a candidate for re-dlection. He wanted to avoid the 
partisanship of another campaign. And“he knew that he was 
old, that his health was failing, that he was not really up 
to the job of a third term. (He died in 1799.) 

Thus the “two-term tradition” was established, with all 
the great prestige of Washington’s name behind it. Thomas 
Jefferson—like Washington—might have had three terms had 
he wished. Though he had created some enemies, by 1808 
his party was triumphant almost everywhere. But bowing 
to the new “tradition,” Jefferson withdrew, preferring to 
hand-pick his successors, as he did. 

It was Grant who raised the third term question most 
acutely. He had retired, after two terms, in a cloud of dis- 
approval. But the public quickly forgot the unhappy errors 
of Grant’s administration, and remembered instead his great 
services in the War. When Grant returned from a triumphal 
round-the-world tour, a group of Republicans began a third- 
term boom for him, and he allowed himself to be talked 
into being a candidate. He came close to winning the nomi- 
nation, but after a long deadlock in the convention, a dark 
horse was nominated—James A. Garfield. 

The next time the third-term question arose was in con- 
nection with Theodore Roosevelt—and here it arose in a 
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Keppler in Puck (1880) attacked 
Grant for seeking a third term in 
the face of Administration scandals. 





tricky fashion. T. R. had served as president for seven 
and a half years since the death of McKinley, but he had 
actually been elected to the presidency only once, in 1904. 
He withdrew in 1908, roundly asserting that no president 
was entitled to three terms and that he would not be a 
candidate. But by 1911 he had changed his mind. He 
watched Taft “wreck the Republican party” and betray, 
as he thought, the progressive principles that he had estab- 
lished. And he decided to be a candidate himself, in 1912. 
Was e running for a third term? It is difficult to say. His 
effort to win the nomination split the Republican party 
wide open and elected Woodrow Wilson. 

The situation in which Calvin Coolidge found himself 
was similar to that of Roosevelt. Coolidge had served for 
six and one-half years, and had he been a candidate again 
in 1928 the third-term issue might have arisen to plague 
him. In fact the House passed a resolution clearly directed 
against Coolidge, placing itself on record against a third 
term. ‘Coolidge, with characteristic shrewdness, did not 
“choose to run,” and the issue was avoided. 

It remained for F. D. R. to smash the third-term tradi- 
tion. But to put it that way is, of course, misleading. No 
man can break the third-term tradition; only the American 
people can do that. It is well to keep in mind that it was 
not F. D. R. but the people who broke the tradition, 
elected Roosevelt for a third, and then a fourth, term. 


A Political Question 

And this brings us to the second, the political, aspect of 
the question. What is to be said, in the light of our con- 
stitutiona] system, for an amendment limiting the term of 
office which a president may serve? The Constitution con- 
tains no limit on the terms which a congressman may serve, 
and very few states have any limit on the number of terms 
a governor can serve. Alfred E. Smith, of New York, served 
for four terms; Governor George Hunt, of Arizona, served 
seven. ; 

The question of the number of terms of service seems a 
political question, something to be decided by the will of 
the people, when the issue arises, not to be fixed for all 
time. It involves the exercise of powers which properly be- 
long to the voters, It does not involve the question of the 
nature of power, or the scope of power, which might well be 
settled by the Constitution. In a democracy it may be as- 
sumed that the people can be trusted to decide whether 
they do or do not want a man for a third or a fourth term. 
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1. THE PRESIDENT REPORTS 


Underline the word or phrase that 
correctly completes each of the follow- 
ing statements. Each counts 6. Total 36. 


1. The President’s state of the Union 
address: 
(a) was introduced by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt 
(b) is required by the Constitution 
(c) is made at the request of Con- 
gress 
(d) was begun by Andrew Jackson 
and is an established custom 
2. In President Truman’s message to 
Congress, he: 
{a) flatly declared war on the Re- 
publican majority 
(b) charged the Republicans with re- 
actionary thinking 
(c) offered to cooperate fer the com- 
mon good 
(d) reminded them that the veto 
"power was still his 


8. On the controversial subject of 
labor, President Truman said: 

(a) management is more to blame 
for industrial disputes than labor 

(b) strikes must be outlawed 

(c) jurisdictional strikes must stop 

(d) the Nathan Report meets with 
his approval 


4. In analyzing the economic condi- 
tion of this country, the President said: 
(a) there is no possibility of a de- 
pression for the next two years 
(b) high prices have reduced pur- 
chasing power 
(c) farm prices must be maintained 
at their present levels 
(d) the O.P.A. may have to be re- 
vived 


5. On the subject of a Federal pub- 
lic works program, the President sug- 
gested that: 


STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement Key. Each 
classroom teacher may obtain one key, to be awarded at the end 
of the semester to the student with the best record in SCHOLASTIC 
CITIZENSHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this issue. 
Perfact score is 100. Answers in Teachers Edition. 


(a) there must be no return to the 
W.P.A. 
(b) the budget will never allow for 
public works 
(c) public works projects are incom- 
' patible with free enterprise 
(d) they be used when and where 
necessary to support high em- 
ployment levels 
6. In the proposed budget, the great- 
est single item of expenditures goes for: 
(a) veterans benefits 
(b) reducing the national debt 
(c) feeding world’s starving people 
(d) national defense 


My Score 
ll. TWO TERMS FOR PRESIDENT 


Some of these statements are facts, 
some opinions. Place a (T) in the 
parentheses if the statement is a fact 
and an (OQ) if it is an opinion. Each 
counts 4, Total 32. 

1. Washington was unanimously re- 
elected in 1792. (_ ) : 

2. If Washington had run for a 
third term, his election would not have 
been unanimous because of the growth 
of parties. ( ) 








Enter Scholastic Awards! 


Social Studies Students can write tool 
Even though you aren't a poet or a 
playwright, you can have something to 
say about public affairs. Any student in 
9th to 12th grades is eligible for the Cur- 
rent Events or Historical Article classifica- 
tions of the annual Scholastic Awards. 
Closing date is March 5, 1947. Articles of 
1,500 words or under in either field may 
win prizes of $25, $15, or $10. Ask your 
teacher, or write for Scholastic Writing 
Awards 1947 Rules Booklet. 











3. Jefferson’s pe:ty was in control of 
the country at the end of his second 
term. (_ ) 

4. Grant was denied a third term 
because of the scandals and corruption 
of his administration. (_ ) 

5. Theodore Roosevelt served seven 
and a half years as President on a 
single election. (_ ) 

6. It was not Franklin Roosevelt but 
the people of the United States who 
broke the two-term tradition. (_ ) 

7. The Constitution eontains no limit 
on the number of terms a congressman 
may serve. (_ ) 

8. The question of the number of 
terms of service for an elected official, 
unless limited by a constitutiona! provi- 
sion, is a political question to be de- 
cided by the will of the peonle. ( ) 


My Score 


ill. TWILIGHT OF IMPERIALISM 


Match the items in the right-hand 
column with those in the left by insert- 
ing the correct number in the paren- 
theses. Each counts 4. Total 32. 


1. Carlos P. Romulo (  ) Moslem state 


: in India 
2. Nehru ( ) Burma 
3. Tunisi ( ) Viet Nam 
— ( ) French North 
4. Sternists Africa 
: ( ) Palestine ter- 
5. Pakistan rorism 
6. U Aung San ( ) Philippine Re- 
ss public 
7. Ho Chi Minh ( ) Indian leader 
(_) Indonesian 
8. Achmed Soekarno Republic 


My Score My Total Score. 
HOW TO PRONOUNCE IT 


constituent con stit i ént 

Pakistan pd ké stan 

U Aung San i awng sin 

Viet Nam Vé ét nam 

Ho Chi Minh hé ché min ° 
Achmed Soekarno ak méd S6 @ kar né 











WHAT DO YOU KNOW? 


THE BEST THING TO DO 


This tests your ounce of foresight 
against the pound of’ cure somebody 
may have to pay. Like all first aid, you 
can’t afford to lose your head. 

1, If a person is bleeding from the 
nose: 


(a) have the patient blow it hard 

(b) apply cold, wet compresses 

(c) give spirits of ammonia to sniff 
2. If a person is suffering from 

shock: 
(a) apply ice to the head 
(b) give large doses of 90 proof 
spirits 

(c) keep body warm and lying down 
8. If you get something in your eye: 

(a) remove gently with your finger 
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(b) cover with black blinker patch 
until pain is gone 
(c) flush the eye with boric acid 
solution 
4. If your hands are frostbitten: 


(a) rub with snow 
(b) warm gently in cool or cold air 
(c) bandage tightly and soak in hot 


water 


(> $(9)-8 *(9)-3 (4)-T ssuemsuy 
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SECRETARY AND MRS. GEORGE C. MARSHALL 


Soldier in Diplomacy 


Upon a man utterly devoted to his 
nation’s welfare has fallen one of the 
gravest tasks of the postwar world. He 
is General of the Army George Catlett 
Marshall, whom President Truman re- 
cently chose as Secretary of State. The 
66-year-old former Army Chief of Staff 
succeeds James F. Byrnes, who retired 
because of ill health. 

| } General Marshall, who forged Amer- 

ican military might in wartime, now ac- 

| cepts the challenge to mold the United 

States part in peace. He took office 

less than a month before the scheduled 

signing of peace treaties with the lesser enemies on February 

10. One month after that, Big Four discussions of the German 

and Austrian peace treaties are scheduled to begin. For these 

negotiations Marshall carries with him worldwide admira- 

tion and respect. He attended the Big Three meeting and 

worked closely with British, Russian, and other Allied lead- 
ers. 

He takes the chief position in a Democratic President’s 
Cabinet, and must deal with a Republican Congress. But 
Secretary Marshall has had experience with congressmen 
hostile to his views before this. He faced a five-day barrage 
of questions last year from the Pearl Harbor investigating 
committee with extreme patience and self-restraint. Yet his 
nomination as Secretary of State won immediate and unani- 
mous approval in the Senate. 

The announcement of the Virginia General’s appointment 
came as he was leaving China after a year’s attempt to 
bring peace between the opposing groups there, In his re- 
port to the American people on the Chinese situation, Mar- 
shall called upon liberal elements among both the Chinese 
Communists and the National Government to work together 
for a united China. He saw little chance of peace there by 
any other means. 

Before he was sent to China as President Truman’s special 
envoy, Marshal] had planned to retire to his Leesburg, Vir- 
ginia, farm. (See Senior Scholastic, Nov. 11, 1946, page 9, 
for his biography.) He and Mrs. Marshall will now live 
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there within driving distance of nearby Washington. But 
the new Secretary of State may have to wait a while before 
he gets a chance to prune his trees and grow sweet corn. 


Chairman from Down Under 


In Australian foreign affairs Norman J. O. Makin has 
scored a couple of notable “firsts.” He was the first chair- 
man of the United Nations Security Council, in January, 
1946. Under the Council’s alphabetical, rotating system, he 
is now completing his second term as chairman. 

Makin (pronounce it MAY-kin) is also the first Aus- 
tralian Ambassador to the U. S. Last April the U, S. and 
Australia strengthened their diplomatic ties. Instead of 
maintaining legations, they decided to establish higher-rank- 
ing embassies in each other’s countries. 

The 57-year-old Australian is a slightly-built man with a 
stern and dignified manner. A long-time supporter of his 
country’s Labor government, Makin is the son of poor gar- 
ents who emigrated from England. He had to leave school 
at 13. His job in a book shop started an interest in books 
which he has never lost. 

The South Australian was first elected to the Australian 
parliament when he was 29, and served there for 27 years. 
Married and with two sons, Makin is a Methodist lay 
preacher, and does not hesitate to speak up strongly at the 
Security Council table. 


Legendary President 


Viet Nam is the Indo-Chinese republic now fighting 
against France. Viet Nam’s leader is Ho Chi Minh. But Ho 
is so little known to the outside world that almost com- 
pletely contradictory stories of his life and beliefs have 
appeared. These reports resemble a multiple-choice quiz, 
and you can take your choice of the answers: 

He: (1) is a Communist; (2) opposes the Communists 
in his own cabinet; (3) thinks Communism can wait a 
while. 

He: (1) has had 20 different names and is 50 years old; 
(2) has had 500 names and is 55 years old. 

He started his revolutionary career: (1) in Indo-China as 
a messenger for anti-French secret societies; (2) during 
the Russian revolution; (3) in the Chinese revolution. 

There is general agreement that President Ho has trav- 
eled throughout the world, speaks six languages, and is 
proud of his old-timer’s goatee. 
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France — Britain Join Hands 


What Happened: Britain and France 
have agreed to conclude a political and 
military alliance at the earliest possible 
moment. Its object is to prevent any fur- 
ther aggression by Germany and to pre- 
serve peace and security. The announce- 
ment was made by British Prime Min- 
ister Clement Attlee at the conclusion 
of a two-day conference with former 
French President-Premier Leon Blum. 

Rt is expected that the alliance will be 
for a period of 20 years. It will prob- 
ably provide for mutual military as- 
sistance in the event of a new attack by 
Germany on either country. Both the 
United States and Russia have been 
notified of the decision. The treaty will 
be drafted to fit into the framework of 
Article 52 of the United Nations 
Charter, which. governs regional ar- 
rangements. 

“It was recognized,” the statement 
declared, “that the two countries, hav- 
ing been twice attacked by Germany 
in a period of twenty-five years, have 
an equal interest in protecting them- 
selves against a fresh German menace.” 

What’s Behind It: Though it came as 
a surprise, the announcement of a pro- 
posed Anglo-French military alliance 
seems logical. Had there been such an 





alliance after World War I, some his- 
torians believe that World War II would 
have been prevented. 

At present there are similar military 
pacts (1) between Britain and Russia 
(signed in May, 1942) and (2) be- 
tween France and Russia (signed in 
December, 1944). The Anglo-French 
pact would complete a London-Moscow- 
Paris triangle. 


Helping Hand to Italy 


What Happened: Italian Premier 
Alcide de Gasperi’s visit to the United 
States paid off. It paid off to the tune 
of $100,000,000. That is the amount 
of credit extended by the Export-Import 
Bank to Italy for imports from this 
country. The money is to be made avail- 
able immediately for the purchases of 
urgently needed food and for raw ma- 
terials to keep Italian industries going. 

In addition, the United States Gov- 
ernment diverted in mid-ocean six 
wheat-laden American ships from 
Bremen, Germany to Italian ports. The 
action was taken to ease the acute food 
shortage in Italy which has already led 
to many hunger riots. 

The U. S. Treasury also paid the 
Italian government $50,000,000 for 
services and supplies used by American 
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italian Premier Alcide de Gasperi and his daughter, Maria Romana, got a 


special welcome from New York garment workers, many of Italian descent. 
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armed forces in Italy during the war. 

Before his departure the Premier ex- 
pressed the hope that Italy will once 
again play an important role in a peace- 
ful and prosperous world. 

What’s Behind It: To get on her in- 
dustriai feet again, Italy needs, accord- 
ing to Premier de Gasperi’s estimate, 
more than $800,000,000 in loans and 
relief this year. Though the American 
credit runs short of that figure, it is con- 
sidered sufficient to keep the wolf away 
from Italy’s door during the winter 
months. 


Better Neighbors 


What Happened: The Good Neighbor 
policy means friendship and cooperation 
among the nations of North and South 
America. Nelson A. Rockefeller and his 
four brothers, sons of millionaire John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., have given new 
meaning to the Good Neighbor idea. 
They have formed a $3,000,000 corpora- 
tion to improve agricultural conditions 
in Brazil. The organization is to be 
known as the International Basic Econ- 
omy Corporation. 

As explained by Mr. Rockefeller, his 
project is aimed at raising the standard 
of living in Brazil and, eventually, in 
other countries. Both American and 
Brazilian capital will be asked to finance 
the Corporation. He said that his organ- 
ization would first operate in Southern 
Brazil and that he hoped that later its 
activities will be extended to at least 
one other Latin American country. 

The functions of the Corporation will 
be (1) production of high-grade seeds; 
(2) supply of phosphate-fertilizers; (3) 
furnishing of trucks and other vehicles 
for transportation; (4) increased pro- 
duction of fresh vegetables; and (5) 
raising of swine (which previously has 
been handicapped by the lack of vac- 
cines against cholera). 

What’s Behind It: This is a concrete 
example of how the United States can 
help its neighbors. It is undoubtedly 
worth more to our neighbors (in this 
case, Brazil), than all the well-meaning 
speeches by politicians about the need 
for international friendship. Being a 
rich and technically-advanced nation, 
the U. S. can and should share its knowl- 
edge and technical know-how with 
countries less fortunate. That’s the 
surest way of making friends and pre- 
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serving peace. It will also go a long 
way toward disproving accusations of 
“Yankee imperialism” below the Rio 
Grande. 
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VINCENT AURIOL 


New President for France 


The first President of the new-born 
Fourth French Republic is the 62-year- 
old Socialist leader, Vincent Auriol. He 
was elected by a joint session of the 
two houses of Parliament — the Na- 
tional Assembly and the Council of the 
Republic — at the historic Palace of 
Versailles. Winning on the first ballot, 
M. Auriol received 452 votes out of 
883 cast — ten more than the required 
majority. He had the support of the 
Socialist and Communist members. 


Safety in the Air 


What Happened: The ‘newspaper 
headline, “Plane Crashes, Several] Pas- 
sengers Killed,” has appeared often 
enough lately to scare away large num- 
bers of air line travelers. It has also 
aroused. Congressional interest in the 
safety of our airlines. 

The Senate Commerce Committee 
started an investigation by quizzing 
members of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. The CAB, and the related Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, are Gov- 
ernment agencies supervising all U. S. 
air transportation. James M. Landis, 
CAB chairman, reported that safety de- 
vices developed during the war could 
improve the situation immediately. But 
many of these devices, such as airborne 
radar sets, are very expensive. 

What's Behind It: Despite the numer- 
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ous streamer headlines recently, the fig- 
ures show that domestic air travel was 
nearly twice as safe in 1946 as in 
1945. The number of fatal injuries was 
about the same, but in 1946 twice as 
many passenger miles were flown. But 
Congress, the airlines, and the public 
are becoming more anc more concerned 
about further accident reduction. 


In Union There Is Strength 


What Happened: The War and Navy 
Departments, already experienced in 
making war, have decided to make 
peace between themselves. This is the 
result of agreement between Secre- 
tary of War Robert P. Patterson and 
Secretary of the Navy James Forrestal. 
They have agreed on a method to unify 
the control of our Army and Navy. 

Army and Navy “brass” have been 
at odds with each other on the issue of 
armed forces unification ever since it 
was proposed more than a year ago. 
Last June, President Truman asked the 
two Secretaries to work out their dif- 
ferences, The present compromise is a 
result of their efforts. But before the 
unification takes effect, it must be sub- 
mitted to and approved by Congress. 

The gompromise submitted by Sec- 
retaries Patterson and Forrestal calls 
for a single Secretary of National De- 
fense. A separate Department of the 
Air Forces would be established. The 
Army, Navy and Air Forces would each 
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have a military chief of staff and a civil- 
ian Secretary. The three Secretaries 
would be responsible to the Secretary 
of National Defense. Each of the three 
armed forces departments would be ad- 
ministered as an individual unit. 

Final authority would rest with the 
Secretary of National Defense. He 
would also control the work of a joint 
Council of National Defense, a Nationai 
Security Resources Board, and a Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency (which is al- 
ready in operation). 

What's Behind It: Early and favorable 
Congressional action was predicted for 
armed forces unification, now that the 
Army and Navy have come to terms. 
Such actidtr is simplified this year be- 
cause, under the Congressional Reor- 
ganization Act, the Congress has al- 
ready set up over-all military commit- 
tees in each chamber. 

(More news on next page.) 





MEN AT WORK: LEADERS OF THE EIGHTIETH CONGRESS 


The House 

Speaker—Joseph W. Martin, Massachu- 
setts 

Republican Floor Leader—Charles Hal- 
leck, Indiana 

Democratic Floor Leader—Sam Ray- 
burn, Texas 

Republican Whip — Leslie C. Arends, 
Illinois 

Democratic Whip — John McCormack, 
Massachusetts 


The Senate 

President pro tempore—Arthur H. Van- 
denberg, Michigan 

Republican Floor Leader — Wallace H. 
sWhite, Maine 

Democratic Floor Leader — Alben Bark- 
ley, Kentucky 

Republican Whip — Kenneth Wherry, 
Nebraska 

Democratic Whip—Lister Hill, Alabama 


Chairmen of principal committees (all Republicans) 


Appropriations—John Taber, New York 

Ways and Means — Harold Knutson, 
Minnesota 

Foreign Affairs — Charles A, Eaton, 
New Jersey 

Armed Services—Walter G. Andrews, 
New York 
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Appropriations — Styles Bridges, New 
Hampshire 

Finance—Eugene D. Milliken, Colorado 

Foreign Relations — Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg, Michigan 

Armed Services — Chan Gurney, South 
Dakota 
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A Score Against Infantile 


What happened: Your contribution 
to the just-completed March of Dimes 
campaign against infantile paralysis 
may have helped to do the trick. “The 
trick” was the laboratory development 
of the infantile paralysis virus in an 80 
per cent pure state. 

A virus is the actual poison of an in- 
fectious disease. When it is isolated (ob- 
tained in its pure state), it can be used 
as an injection to prevent disease. Vac- 
cination, for instance, is the injection 
of a tiny quantity of smallpox virus 
which will make you safe from small- 
pox. 

The 80 per cent pure infantile virus 
was developed by Dr. Hubert S. Lor- 
ing and Dr. C. E. Schwerdt at Stanford 
University, California. It may be some 
time before the virus can be used as a 
preventive. But it is one of the greatest 
strides yet made in the baffling fight 
against infantile. 

Funds for the Stanford experiments 
were provided by the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis. The Foun- 
dation is just completing its tenth an- 
nual March of Dimes fund-raising drive. 
Its goal this year was $24,000,000, far 
higher than any previous year. 

What’s Behind It: The National 
Foundation started its annual drives in 
1938, on the birthday of President 
Roosevelt, who was an infantile paraly- 
sis victim. The work of the Foundation 
has continued and expanded ‘since Mr. 
Roosevelt’s death. 

Sixty million dollars has been col- 
lected up to this year. Half of this 
money remains in the communities 
where it is collected for treatment and 
care of infantile paralysis sufferers. 
Twelve million dollars has been used 
for education and research, as at Stan- 
ford University. 

The year 1946 saw one of the worst 
infantile epidemics this country has ever 
suffered. There were more than/ 25,000 
cases, 85 per cent of them children un- 
der 15. 


United Nations News 


PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF 


ANTED: Ten architects to design 

the international skyscraper capital 
of the United Nations. Salary: $5,000 
for four months’ work. Apply to Wal- 
lace K. Harrison, U.N. Director of 
Planning. 
- No such want ad was published in 
the newspapers. But an appeal was 
made by David Owen, acting Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations. He 
asked the 54 member-states, besides 
the U. S., to submit names of outstand- 
ing architects to draw the plans of 
U.N.’s future home. The “ten best” will 
remain in New York for four months 
and receive $5,000 plus traveling ex- 
penses. They will work under Mr. Har- 
rison, who is a noted New York archi- 
tect. 

The world capital is to be constructed 
between Forty-second and Forty-eighth 
Streets, along New York’s East River, 
on property donated by John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. 

At U.N’s old premises at Lake Suc- 
cess, business went on as usual. A new 
“star” appeared in the cast of the 11- 
member Security Council. He is War- 
ren Robinson Austin who took over as 
permanent United States representative 
on the Council. A former U. S. Senator, 
Mr. Austin is a Vermonter, a Republi- 
can, and 68 years old. 

In his first speech, he appealed to the 
Security Council to postpone until Feb- 
ruary 4 all discussion of international 
atomic control and other provisions of 
the General Assembly’s disarmament 
resolution. He made the plea on the 
ground that he himself was a “fresh- 
man.” He said that more time was 
needed to consider the question because 
of the recent resignation of Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes. 

The Security Council previously voted 
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to assume responsibility for guarantee- 
ing the independence of the Free Terri- 
tory of Trieste. The vote was 10 to 0, 
with Australia not voting. This action is 
in accordance with the statute of Tri- 
este (part of the Italian peace treaty) 
which was approved at the recent meet- 
ing in New York of the Big Four Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers. 

The statute provides that the U. N. 
Security Council shall have the respon- 
sibility to maintain public order in the 
Free Territory. The “Free Territory” 
consists of the port of Trieste and 
nearby areas which were detached from 
Italy by the terms of the Italian peace 
treaty. It is also the duty of the Security 
Council to appoint a Governor of the 
Free Territory. This is a delicate task, 
since both the Italian and the Yugoslav 
governments have to be consulted on 
the appointment, and they find it diffi- 
cult to agree. 





“HERE AND THERE” 


Getting Your Teeth in It. Wait a min- 
ute, wait a minute, you’re doing it all 
wrong! A dental professor at Tufts Col- 
lege, Boston, tells us that orange juice 
should be consumed last at breakfast, 
not first. In that way, it serves as a 
mouth cleanser all morning. The pri- 
fessor adds that Russians, Chinese, and 
Portuguese have good teeth, while Eng- 
lish, Scots, Irish, Canadians and Ameri- 
cans generally have poor teeth. 


The Great White Father Didn’t For- 
get. In his 1,628-page budget message 
to Congress, Mr. Truman dealt with a 
few things besides atomic energy and 
the national debt. For instance, he said 
that Uncle Sam will pay the Choctaw 
Indians for a blacksmith. That was a 
provision in an 1820 treaty which is still 
in force today. But the last pensioner 
from the war of 1812 died last year, so 
there will be a saving on veterans’ pen- 
sions. 

A Fish Story, and No Kidding. On one 
of her first postwar trips to England, 
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the United States liner America found 
she couldn’t reach her usual speed. The 
problem had her engineers baffled, un- 
til the ship docked at Southampton. 
Then the engineers discovered that four 
tons of herring had been accidentally 
picked up by the scoops in the ship’s 
bottoms. The scoops, normally used to 
take in sea water for cooling the ship’s 
engines, had run afoul a large schooi of 
unfortunate fish. Once the fish were dis- 
covered as stowaways, it took five hours 
to dislodge them and give them the 
heave-ho. 
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HAD a gardenful of aunts—great-aunts Myrtle, Lily, Vio- 
let, and Rose. They rustle through my memory like dried 
flowers, their voices rising and falling in a school-vaca- 
tion atmosphere of August afternoons. How lightly in their 
watered silks they walked across the grass. How useless 
they were! And all so long ago . . . or did they ever live? 
No, delicate ladies, I fear you were only a dream. Frail and 
idle creatures, a school girl’s fancy formed you for brief 
holiday. You were a dreamer’s lazy escape from the active 
reality of Miss Pratt. 
Miss Pratt was my teacher in a small Florida high school. 
A dauntless spirit, she strode through life with keen eyes 
and a mind ever sharp and progressive. Miss Pratt never 
acknowledged defeat. When algebra proved too much for 
some of us, she attacked the problem with practical good 
sense. We went on “field trips,” measuring the lighthouses, 
trees, and telephone poles of the surrounding countryside 
with mathematical analyses of the angles of their shadows. 


By Mary Stehley 


The Miss Pratts who teach us assign 
things more valuable than lessons 
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HONESTY... 


We figured the benefits Miss Pratt would derive from her 
accident policy should she (adventurous thought!) break 
her leg, and we calculated the percentage of life insurance 
benefits over premiums paid coming to Miss Pratt’s relatives 
in the event of her speedy and violent death. We knew 
that water ran into Miss Pratt’s bathtub at the rate of two 
gallons per minute and that the tub emptied itself of three- 
fourths a gallon every forty seconds. This particular prob- 
lem, I remember, presented me with a jaunty mental picture 
of Miss Pratt sitting in her tub, fully dressed, both taps 
spouting water and the overburdened drain gurgling lustily 
away. 

Miss Pratt's was always the personal approach. She had 
a mind as purposeful and efficient as a hospital bed, but she 
was never detached with us. Her problems became our 
problems. We worried about her, if not with her. 

There was that car of hers, for example. She was paying 
for it on the installment plan, twenty-two dollars out of 
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every meager monthly check. Sometimes it did seem as 
though we wouldn’t be able to meet the payments. We 
budgeted and budgeted, but after a great deal of figuring 
some balance was always reached. We felt ourselves the 
rescuers of Miss Pratt. The arithmetic behind it all ceased 
to bé offensive or even noticeable. 

Miss Pratt’s version of American history was as intimate 
as her presentation of mathematics. “1920,” she would muse, 
looking up dreamily from the text, “how well I remember 
those days. We wore our hair clipped short then . . . spit 
‘curls . . . no waistlines . . . short, short skirts — I was a sight! 
But the boys looked handsome . . .” She allowed herself a 
moment's secret smile, then, “Well, now,” she would come 
to the point, “why do you suppose we were all so giddy and 
wild? What had gone before, in our nation’s history, to 
cause such a reaction? Who thinks he knows the answer? 

And we would wave our hands excitedly, eager to show 
Miss Pratt how well we understood her, how easy it was 
for us to comprehend the bobbed recklessness that must 
have been hers during those brittle years. History, you see, 
became alive and vital when we could find our own Miss 
Pratt bustling about within its framework. 

Of course, many historic events had had to go on without 
Miss Pratt’s supervision, but she found a way of overcoming 
that difficulty. “Well, well,” she would say, in the tone with 
which one greets an old friend, “so it’s Marbury vs. Madison 
again! I thought this case fascinating when we had it in 
school. You know, the midnight judges and all the political 
hullabaloo — wonderful! It all seemed very clear to me when 
my teacher explained that . . .” And she was our heroine 
again, our Miss Pratt who shared our enthusiasms and had 
once been as young and unlearned as we were. 

I know for a fact that Miss Pratt was born, though we 
sometimes thought she must have sprung full-blown from 
the head of Jove. It used to be very difficult for me to re- 
member presidential campaigns, but I don’t mind telling 
you that Bryan ran against McKinley in the election of 1896, 
with silver as the issue. Though I live to be Methuselah and 
all the governments of the world wither away, that small 
rag of information will yet cling to me. 

“1896! 1896! 1896!” Miss Pratt wailed, crouching over 
her desk like a beaten thing on a day when I had missed the 
question again. “Oh, I wish you could remember the elec- 
tion of 1896! I was born in 1896! 1896 is my birth-year!” 

Sometimes I become confused and am not just certain 
whether Bryan lost to McKinley or if it was Miss Pratt who 
crucified mankind upon that cross of gold. Miss Pratt was 
like that — an historic person. One felt her presence in the 
ante-chambers of the great, standing sturdily up to kings 
and exhorting all colonists to revolution. To me she was 
Amelia Bloomer and Nelson at Trafalgar and Grant when 
he said he would fight it out on this line if it took all sum- 
mer. I envisioned her in a white wig, drawing up the Articles 
of Confederation and then dashing home to cook Indian 
meal for her pioneer husband and many children. 

For a long time Miss Pratt didn’t appear to notice the 
pleasant little essays I published in our schoo] paper. En- 
titled “Sea Shells” or “The Ocean at Sunset,” they were 
easy to write; you might say they leaked from my pen. I 
enjoyed thinking of myself as a young Bronté— no, Emily 
Dickinson — imprisoned within the confines of a Florida sea- 
coast town, but soon to startle the world with my rare talent. 
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One morning I awoke in a mood of bounce and success. 
The sky promised fair weather. I tingled with self-enthusl- 
asm. My bathing suit looked limp with dew and caked sand, 
but I snatched it from the line and struggled into it. As I 
ran down to the water’s edge, I saw that the world belonged 
to me. A few sandpipers skittered cross-leggedly down the 
beach, but the nearby hotel, where some of the teachers 
lived, seemed still asleep. 

With a plunge I leaped into an oncoming wave and 
splashed about excitedly. Oh, how young and wonderful I 
was! How sleek I felt, how full of porpoise glee! Then my 
eye caught a small figure bobbing about in the waves at 
the foot of the hotel pier. I waved to the unknown swimmer 
and began to show off. There was a moment of supreme 
ecstasy when I thought, “Someday that person will be 
thrilled to think of being in the same ocean with me!” 

Indoors again, I dressed for school and began to compose 
an essay about my experience. I called it “The Ocean of 
Life: A True Experience” and compared mankind to a 
swimmer buffeted hither and yon by the waves of fate. You 
know the sort of thing. It came out in the school paper and 
caused quite a stir. But Miss Pratt drew me aside. 

“I saw you that morning in your red bathing suit,” she 
began, “you didn’t look buffeted about to me. You waved 
hilariously and turned a somersault. I thought you seeméd 
quite full of yourself. ‘That's a wonderful age,’ I couldn't 
help thinking, ‘I'd like to feel that young again.’ 

“Why don’t you stop cheating? Write about what you are 
and what you know. Don’t be so lazy. You take the easy. 
way out. You write stuff people call literature because they 
have read it before. Yours is the gift of gab, my dear, but 
you are destroying it. Honesty, honest, honesty remains 
the greatest talent of all.” 

What right had Miss Pratt to criticize me? Was she my 
English teacher? I felt furious, resentful, and misunderstood. 
Something of this must have shown in my face, Miss Pratt 
gathered up her books. 

“No,” she said in her firm voice, “English composition is 
not my field. But every teacher who takes her work seriously 
has, after all, only one subject: Youth. When I see youth 
groping, I must point out the way. I wouldn’t be an honest 
teacher if I neglected to do that, would I?” 

Looking back on it all, I see that Miss Pratt taught me 
much more than the bisection of angles or the election of 
1896, 
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“gUST for a handful of 
silver he left us, just 
for a ribbon to stick in 
his coat!” Robert Browning 
wrote when Wordsworth, an 
old man of seventy-three, suc- 
ceeded Southey as England’s 
poet-laureate. Browning called 
his poem “The Lost Leader,” 
for to this independent au- 
thor acceptance of royal 
patronage seemed weakness 
indeed. How could a poet ally himself with government? 
Browning, certain that no writer worth his salt had ever 
done so, listed the names of those who would have resisted: 


Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us, 

Burns, Shelley, were with us — they watch from their 
graves! 

He alone breaks from the van and the freemen, 

He alone sinks to the rear and the slaves! 


Yet Shakespeare, who could not have accepted the laur- 
eateship anyway, since there was no such honor in his day, 


enjoyed favors from the Earl of Pembroke and the Ear! of - 


Montgomery, and is even rumored to have written The 
Merry Wives of Windsor because Queen Elizabeth wanted 
to see Falstaff in love. Milton, as you know, put away poetry 
during Cromwell's reign to write political tracts for the 
Commonwealth, and that earthy Saxon, Chaucer, frolicked 
on his royal income. Spenser won a pension too. His “Faerie 
Queen” is the highest flattery any woman could expect, 
even when the woman in question happened to be the in- 
satiably vain Elizabeth. 

Who was the first poet to have the title “laureate” officially 
conferred upon him? In medieval times, minstrels and bards 
attached to noble households performed the laureate’s duties. 
They composed verses’ for the family’s big events — births, 
marriages, deaths, anniversaries, and, in general, made them- 
selves poetically useful. In 1617, James I appointed Ben 
Jonson poet-laureate to his court. Since then, the term 
has meant specifically the poet who served the ruling family. 
Many of England’s laureates were dull, dreary fellows whose 
made-to-order verses we no longer read, but a few names 
stand out: Dryden, Wordsworth, Tennyson, and today’s 
laureate, John Masefield. Sometimes royal taste hit the jack- 
pot, you see, and sometimes it didn’t. 

A poet-laureate makes about five hundred dollars a year. 
In the United States we have no office corresponding to 
laureateship, but we do have a poet who has been intimately 
associated with our Government. His name is Archibald 
MacLeish. A second-generation Scot, MacLeish was born 
in Glencoé, Illinois. His father was a well-to-do merchant, 
his mother once tavght at Vassar College. At Yale, the 
future poet made the football and swimming teams, then 
went on to Harvard Law School, where he led his class. 
In 1916, MacLeish married Ada Hitchcock. They have two 
children. 
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MacLeish served in World 
War I, taught for a year at 
Harvard, then worked as law- 
yer, teacher, and journalist, 


meanwhile writing and pub- 
lishing his poetry. Conquis- 


* tador, a long narrative poem, 
won him the 1932 Pulitzer 
Prize 


When, in 1989, President 
Roosevelt appointed Mac- 
Leish to the office of Librarian 
of Congress, a swarm of angry political controversies buzzed 
about the poet’s head. MacLeish believes in “public speak- 
ing” for poets. His own particular brand of politics, however, 
has irritated reactionaries and extreme leftists alike, for 
neither camp can pin him down to a stylized way of thinking. 
MacLeish is, above all, an humanitarian. His vigorous social 
conscience has made itself heard more and more in his 
verse. Perhaps we would be safe in calling him a Roose- 
veltian New Dealer, for under the late President the poet 
identified himself vehemently with that Government. Has 
this identification been good for his poetry? Have Govern- 
ment laurels withered on MacLeish’s brow? 

Those who believe in “pure” poetry would say yes: they 
prefer the old MacLeish, the MacLeish whose poetry was 
doctrine-less. Others, who share MacLeish’s view of the 
poet’s political function, like his thoughtful works: Panic, 
Fall of the City, America Was Promises, Public Speech—all 
of them anti-Fascist expressions. See for yourself what you 
think of these lines. They are an excerpt from Land of the 
Free, an excursion into the world of dustbowls, sharecrop- 
pers, and impoverished earth: 


We wonder whether the great American dream 
Was the singing of locusts out of the grass to the 
west and the 


West is behind us now: 
The west wind’s away from us: 


We wonder if the liberty is done: 
The dreaming is finished 


We can’t say 
We aren’t sure 


Or if there’s something different men can dream 

Or if there’s something different men can mean by 
Liberty 

Or if there’s liberty a man can mean that’s 

Men: not land 


We wonder 
We don’t know 
We're asking ... 


*Reprinted by permission of Harcourt, Brace, and Co., from 
Land of the Free, by Archibald MacLeish. 





Stage-struck Ruth Gordon Jones shows her 
school friends a picture of her ideal actress, 
Hazel Dawn. (The magazine was forbidden!) 


Mr. Jones, vexed by lack of money, is abrupt to the 
beau who has invited Ruth to Harvard Class Day. This 
denotes serious interest, but Ruth prefers the stage. 


Mr. Jones hopes his guests, a physical education teacher 
and a YMCA man, may turn Ruth’s thoughts to a career 
as a teacher. But Ruth refuses to change her mind. 


* In Years Ago, Ruth Gordon has written an auto- 
biographical play of her own young aspirations to be- 
come”a star of the theater. The true story stops when 
she leaves her home in Wollaston, Mass., to try for the 
stage in New York. It was a success story, as it turned 
out, for Ruth Gordon (Jones) became one of the most 
skillful and successful of American actresses — as pop- 
ular in London as in New York. 

Under the direction of her husband, Garson Kanin, 
and with the expert acting of Patricia Kirkland (Ruth), 
Fredric March (Father Jones), Florence Eldridge 
(Mrs. Jones), and the supporting cast, this teen-age 
memoir comes alive. Jones is the outstanding charac- 
ter —a fine, salty, thwarted, blustering Yankee. Ruth 
herself is a single-tracked, spoiled girl of 1912, deter- 
mined to have her way at all costs. Her mother sides 
with her, and between them they manage to “get 
around” father, 


Won over at last, Mr. and Mrs. Jones prepare 
to see Ruth off to New York, the first step in 
her acting career. Mr. Jones, an ex-sailor, 
gives Ruth his spyglass to pawn in a pinch. 
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By Agnes N. Bass 


Say it in |nolo-SaXon 


Shun the flourishes, and learn a spare, clean style 


foundation, and naturalness form the basis for the craft 

of writing. Those are the conclusions reached by Mr. 
Brooks Atkinson, New York Times critic. (See opposite page. ) 

Those are also the standards of good prose which most 
modern writers set themselves. Words of Anglo-Saxon, rather 
than of Latin derivation, are what they use, for the most 
part. Long, abstract, learned Latin words are in storage, to 
be brought out again perhaps some future day; and short, 
concrete, simple Anglo-Saxon words are on all the pages 
that are bought up by an eager public. 

You know, of course, that the English language is a 
river formed by two great mingling streams of words—those 
that gush from the spring of Anglo-Saxon and those that 
rise from the well of Latin and Norman French. The terms 
in our language for “the common experience of life, for 
the commonest human ties and strongest human feelings, 
for sun and summer, moon, stars and night, heat and cold, 
sea and land, hand and heart” are Anglo-Saxon. The terms 
used to express more learned, complicated, and organized 
relationships between people are Latin or French. Thus 
home, work, truth date back to the Angles, Saxons, and 
Jutes; but domicile, labor, courtesy, all expressive of a 
more diversified civilization, are of Latin origin. 

There are Anglo-Saxon terms for some objects or concepts, 
and Latin terms for others. But often we have both an 
Anglo-Saxon and a Latin word for the same thing. We may 
begin or commence, have good luck or gopd fortune. 

It is right here, in the matter of choice between the 
Anglo-Saxon or the Latin synonym, that this business of 
style comes in. You have a choice between buy or purchase. 
The skillful writer chooses buy. You may eat or consume— 
eat is better. You may ask a friend to convey your regards, 
or give your love, and today we give our love. Stuffed shirt 
words are out and soft shirt words are in. An official may 
write, “Do not divulge the destination to which you are 
proceeding,” but a journalist will say—well, what will he say? 

There are many reasons for the choice of plain Anglo- 
Saxon words. Writers, especially of newspapers, magazines, 
or pamphlets, want to reach a very wide audience and they 
have found that short, basic, everyday words are more 
easily readable than long, unusual, formal ones. Know-how 
is creéping into the language to take the place sometimes 
of technique. Concrete, picturesque words of action are 


Pins salty prose, a bold and daring style on an earthy 
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more fun to find on the printed page than abstract, learned 
ones, and they get an idea across more quickly and probably 
more accurately. There is “fire, force, and freshness” in our 
simple words and for people of an Anglo-Saxon civilization 
they have more nieaning than Latin derivatives. 

This paragraph by Ernest Hemingway is written in Anglo- 
Saxon English: “Outside it was getting dark. The street- 
lamp came on outside the window. The two men at the 
counter read the menu. From the other end of the counter 
Rick Adams watched them. He had been talking to George 
when they came in.” 

Suppose most of the words were of Latin origin. Then 
we might read: “Outside the crepuscule was descending. 
The street illumination appeared outside the window. The 
two men at the counter perused the menu. From the opposite 
extremity of the counter, Nick Adams observed them. He 
had been conversing with George when they entered.” 

You may yourself use Latin words where Anglo-Saxon 
would be more effective, just because you like long words 
(and they have their place) or because you think they are 
impressive. If you are of Italian, French, or Spanish ancestry 
you may use them instinctively because they are related 
to the words in a language you know, or partly know. 

For one of these reasons a student wrote: “My love of 
the outdoors is ever increasing,” although grow instead of 
increase would have been stronger. Another student wrote: 
“The majestic grandeur of the place surpasses description.” 
How would you translate that into Anglo-Saxon? 

You will find, of course, that for many ideas there are 
only words of Latin origin. Is there any Anglo-Saxon syn- 
onym for government, for example? We have only Latin 
nouns for many scientific, legal, or political matters, but it is 
a trend of the times increasingly to use Anglo-Saxon verbs in 
talking about them, whenever possible. 

In a chapter of the King James version of the Bible, do 
you find more Anglo-Saxon than Latin words, not counting 
the, and, who, which, what, that—all Anglo-Saxon, of course? 
In a page of Addison or Macaulay, do Anglo-Saxon or Latin 
words predominate? What is the proportion in a paragraph 
of a popular magazine; in a newspaper? 

How will you know an Anglo-Saxon word from a Latin 
one? The dictionary tells you! And then, of course, Latin 
words usually start with a or ab or ad or con or re or trans 
or pro, and end with able, ble, ible, ace, acity, age, al, ance, 
ant, cy, plex, sion, ture, ty, tion, ive, ment, ous. Anglo-Saxon 
words often start with be, with, mis, for, out, un; and end 
with craft, d, dom, el, ern, ful, hood, kin, ly, less, ness. 

Even these prefixes and suffixes show that an overuse of 
Latin words may produce a high-falutin effect, a screed 
full of flourishes and pomposity. Anglo-Saxon words, on the 
other hand, add up to a lean, sharp, clean, informal style 


that is closer to real life, 
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- OME of my triends tell me I ought to take up writing,” 
 Y a veteran sailor remarked recently during the summer 

languors of the long voyage home. “Man, I've had a 
bookful of experiences! If I only knew how to write I could 
tell about them.” Well, there was nothing to prevent him. 
He could hold a pencil in his hand, as the logbook bore wit- 
ness, and he had literally oceans of time. But something was 
troubling him. He was thinking of writing as a trained pro- 
fession. To many people who live but do not write, writing 
seems like a highly technical art or science like medicine, 
engineering, architecture, or the law. 

It would be foolish to maintain that some people do not 
write better than others, or that professional writers do not 
improve their technique by practice. In the first instance, 
some have a natural aptitude for writing, like Shakespeare, 
to use the supreme example. In the second instance, every- 
one learns about writing by the simple process of writing 
more and more and by constantly thinking about writing — 
jotting down phrases that illustrate aspects of daily life, 
searching for the exact word (generally it is a verb) that 
catches some of the vitality of living. Observe how Sinclair 
Lewis developed from a mediocre writer by discovering a 
subject — Main Street — and by crystallizing a point of view 
toward American society as in Babbitt, Arrowsmith and 
Ann Vickers. The craftsmanship of writing can be learned 
by constantly writing. 

But to regard writing as a trained profession is to put 
secondary things first. For the only important thing a writer 
needs is a subject. Thousands of people who do not write 
have lively subjects already at hand and are thus better 
equipped to write than many writers. For writing is pri- 
marily an aspect of living. At its best, it is a vivid record 
of experience. What the reader hungers after is not accom- 
plished craftsmanship nor even correct grammar but a frank 
report of the things a writer has done, seen, and thought. 
None of these things can be learned in the library or class- 
room. They have to be learned in the unsheltered world ot 
living where men get slivers of the truth beaten into their 
heads. Moby Dick tumbled out of the wildness of the 
universe. It recorded the tragic awakening of a man brought 
up amid the snobberies of middleclass life and then let down 
into the damp, stinking squalor of the fo’c’sle. Melville’s 
prodigious scholarship in that novel was incidental to a 
glimpse of the elemental fury that had possessed his soul. 

“Style is the man himself,” Buffon said. A man writes ac- 
cording to what he is. There is a kind of fatalism about it. 
Good writing expresses a man’s experience, character, and 
personality — particularly his capacity for passion. Since the 
shelves are packed with good writing in variegated styles, 
it would be myopic to celebrate one school of writing as the 
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[n praise of 
PLAIN 
Writing 


By Brooks Atkinson 


First, you have to have something fo write about 


Reprinted from The New York Times Book Review by permission of 
the author. 


best. But let today’s essay stand in praise of plain writing 
by men who have had experiences outside the library and 
who have written without literary flourishes — like Franklin, 
Thoreau, and O’Casey. 

When Franklin wrote his incomparable Autobiography 
in a sound, modern idiom, the rotund Johnsonian style with 
its ponderous, balanced periods was fashionable. Since John- 
son wrote it, he must have been that sort of man — heavy in 
accent, pompous in attitude. Steeped in books and learning, 
he wrote a style that became him. Living the life of a man 
of letters, he had no personal knowledge of the practical 
trades. But Franklin was a printer, which is at once a prac- 
tical and very intelligent trade. And look how he wrote a 
plain, salty prose in modern sentences when even his demo- 
cratic American contemporaries wrote in their best clothes’ 
with obtuse, formal phrases. 

Although Thoreau was a bookish man, he was redeemed 
as a writer by his working knowledge of surveying, masonry, 
carpentry, and pencil-making, to say nothing of his romantic 
love for nature. He wrote sentences that had the strength and 
simplicity of building. To a large degree Emerson was 
Thoreau’s spiritual teacher. Although their philosonhv was 
similar, Emerson, the library workman, recognized that 
Thoreau, the outdoor handyman, expressed it in a bolder, 
more daring style that had an earthy foundation. 

Or take the instance of Sean O’Casey, whose mastery of 
singing English amounts to genius. He dug ditches and 
worked on the docks before the world accepted him as a 
writer. In one passage in his newest volume of autobiog- 
raphy, Drums Under the Windows, he describes in whirl- 
ing prose the agony of digging ditches. That passage, small 
as it is, is a contribution to human knowledge. Being a 
genius, O’Casey is a subject in himself, particularly since 
he fuses mysticism with knowledge. But here it is sufficient 
to point out that his experience as a laborer has bred in 
him contempt for pretentiousness. For he knows that preten- 
tiousness in art discloses pretentiousness in the artist’s mind; 
and that the fault to condemn is not false style but false 
humanity. 

There is much that can be learned about writing. But it 
is not one of the learned professions. No one can teach a 
writer the primary essentials of subject and attitude. First 
of all, a writer needs something to write — not the art, but 
the life; not the words, but the experience. Given those 
things, anyone can “take up” writing. 
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— LAUVER’S “Stories for 
Teen-agers’ won your editor's 
furious admiration and whole 
hearted endorsement when it turned 
up among the Scholastic Literary 
Article Awards. We have long re- 
sented the way slick magazines were 
treating. you people. We couldn't 
help wondering what our high 
school audience thought of suck 
journalistic condescension. Edna, we 
are confident, voices the opinions of 
most of you. And it’s about time! 


Stories for Teen-agers 


Ah, yes, teen-agers, the youth of the 
nation! We're talked about by states- 
men as “the future America,” but writ- 
ten about in magazines and newspa- 
pers as — everything and anything. And 
how we're written about! Clever people, 
these authors. They play us up as the 
colorful, lopsided youth of America, 
scatterbrained and oblivious of the 
world we live in, with little living habits 
all our own. They make us into ficti- 
tious characters by the use of their crafty 
pens, and they fix these caricatures in 
the minds of their readers. Let’s analyze 
some of their sketches of us. 

We're scatter-brained! In every story 
they place us at a football game, a 
dance, or a track contest, living a life 
of gaiety and ease, The reader sighs, 
“Oh, to be a carefree, thoughtless 
youngster!” 

So it’s gaiety and a life of ease we're 
living when we sit in schoo] six hours 
a day, acquiring knowledge to be used 
in running the future America! Thanks 
for letting us know. Maybe to you that 
doesn’t mean work; but to us, between 
the ages of thirteen and nineteen, it’s a 
start. To us it’s important, because that 
knowledge is what will determine how 
far we go in this wc 'd. We have to 
worry not only about learning a profes- 
sion, but also about choosing the right 
profession. The author makes you think 
it easy and merry to bounce a ball up 
and down on the gym floor. He seems 
to forget that it takes an average of 
good grades even to try out for the 
sport. 

Ah yes, we're the scatter-brained 
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youth, we are. They place us in a corner 
drug store with a juke box playing 
loudly, sipping cokes and babbling over 
what Mary or Joe wore to the dance the 
week before, and about what a cat that 
Jean was. Ha! Evidently they have 
never sat in on one of our so-called bull 
sessions, or they wouldn't disillusion 
their readers so. Oh, of course we hit 
upon the lighter things in life during 
our conversations, as what normal per- 
son doesn’t, but we also talk about ra- 
cial prejudices and current happenings 
in the news. We get into heated argu- 
ments over whether the Russians are 
overstepping their power and we won- 
der if the British government should be 
given another loan, However, have you 
ever read anything in a story about 
teen-agers like that? Well, neither have 
I. Must be it doesn’t make interesting 
reading. Remember, we're the youth of 
today, oblivious of tomorrow. 

Lastly, they say we have habits all 
our own. I wonder how we got them, 
if we have them! They picture us as 
practically a new nation, apart from 
everyone else, They describe us in their 
magazines as kids insepara’le from 
jeans. They build up a prejudice against 
slacks and overalls forever, simply by 
dressing us in them for all our out-of- 
school activities. At school, they say we 
wear short, short skirts and baggy 
sweaters. The fellows, presumably, sport 
bow ties and rolled-up trousers. Accord- 
ing to these writers, we have nothing 
else in our wardrobes. 

They are really helping us teen-agers, 
furnishing us with good reading, aren't 
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they? The truth of the matter is that 
some ingenious author either dreamed 
up such apparel or saw a non-typical 
teen in them, Since then, the idea has 
been so exploited that the general public 
automatically pictures all teen-agers 
thus. 

Then, as if bizarre costumes were not 
enough, they say we speak a language 
of our own. They call us “slick chicks,” 
“datin’ duets,” “bubbling babes,” and 
“slum chums.” They say we use con- 
tinuously such expressions as “reet, 
Jackson”; “fly, Sy”; “swoon, goon”; 
“latch your lashes”; and “let’s take a 
powder.” They write incessantly, in 
“our” language, stories for us teen-agers 
—pardon me, “bobby  soxers” — in 
such a way that the adult world reads 
them through green-colored glasses. I 
myself will take fewer make-believe 
fairy tales for teen-agers and more hon- 
est literature. After all, I can’t afford to 
waste my time. Can you? 


Edna Lauver, 17 
Buchanan (Mich.) H. S$. 
Teacher, Velma E. Dunber 


Beauty of cadence distinguishes 
Diane Morgan’s poem. The long, 
slow rhythm of “Tired Leaves” fits 
her subject admirably. 


Tired Leaves 


Bright gold is there 
In the blue sky of smoky sun, 
In the blue sky of yellow-gold 
moon. 


Deep red and ebony are there 
In the shadows of windy sun, 
In the shadows of falling stars. 


A secret is there 
In the tired leaves of autumn, 
In the beauty of tired leaves. 


Diane Morgan, 16 
Evanston Township H. $. 
Evanston, Illinois 
Teacher, Mary L. Taft 
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Sharpen your wits... 


MISS PRATT’S HISTORY CLASS 


Our Miss Pratt has listed, in the left- 
hand column, groups of miscellaneous 
items. Each item has a term in the 
right-hand column to which it belongs. 
See if you can match them correctly. 


. Silver, McKinley, (  ) Theodore 
Bryan Roosevelt 

. James Monroe, 
Lewis and Clark, «  ) Civil War 
Louisiana Pur- 
chase 

. Braddock, Wash- 


ington 
. Vicksburg, April ( ) French & In- 
1, 1865, Sherman dian War 


(| ) 1896 


5. Big Stick, Span- ( ) Thomas Jef- 
ish-American ferson 
War, Meat In- 
spection and 
Food & Drug Acts 


POLITICS VERSUS POETS 

Whether or not politics and poetry 
mix is anybody’s question. The question 
we leave you to deal with here is which 
phrase completes each statement below 
correctly. 

1. Wordsworth became England’s 
poet laureate, succeeding (a) Brown- 
ing (b) Swinburne (c) Tennyson (d) 
Southey. 


2. To become poet laureate implies 
(a) a seat in the House of Commons 
(b) writing the Prime Minister's 
speeches (c) accepting royal patron- 
age (d) composing verse for royal oc- 
casions, 

3. Shakespeare did not become poet 
laureate because (a) he had quarreled 
with Queen Elizabeth (b) Francis 
Bacon used his influence against him 
Tc) he rejected the honor (d) there was 
no such honor. 

4. During Cromwell’s reign Milton 
spent most of his time writing (a) Para- 
dise Lost (b) The Faerie Queen (c) 
Prospice (d) political tracts. 

5. The first poet laureate was (a) 
Shakespeare (b) Johnson (c) Milton 
(d) Dryden. 
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READING FOR DETAIL 


Reading for details which are signifi- 
cant parts of the main idea is not very 
different from getting the facts of what 
you read straight. Sometimes it does 
require much more painstaking, con- 
centrated attention. 

In the last test on detailed reading, 
you used mystery story material. This 
time the hurdle is higher. The material 
explains how a blast furnace works. 

Suppose that you have been given an 
assignment to explain to the class how 
the furnace works. The reading tells 
you all you need to know for a simple 
explanation. The questions are ones on 
which you should be letter perfect if 
you are to teach the class how the fur- 
nace works, 

Read the material as many times as 
you like. Study the diagram as you read. 
Then answer the questions. Your score 
will show how well prepared you are. 


READING MATERIAL 


THE OPERATION OF THE BLAST 
FURNACE — Over 95% of all the iron 
ore treated goes into the blast furnace, 
where it is smelted with coke and pre- 
heated air, and a relatively impure 
grade of metal, known as pig iron, is 
produced. Rarely, charcoal fuel and cold 
air are employed. . . . A column of coke 
fills the body of the furnace from the 
bottom of the hearth to the top of the 
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bosh [slant sided lower part of fur- 
nace*], and above this’ alternate layers 
of coke and iron ore together with an 
appropriate fluxing material [to pro- 
mote fusion], generally limestone. | 
The preheated air, at a temperature 
of usually 1300 to 1400°F. (705°C.) 
and at a pressure of about 15 to 30 Ibs. 
per square inch, enters through the 
tuyere pipes, combines with the fuel 
and creates a volume of intensely hot 
reducing gases, which pass up through 
the interstices of the charge, melting, 
heating, and reducing the ore which it 
meets, and finally passing out at the 
throat of the furnace.* . . . Below the 
top of the bosh,’ the fuel is the only 
material not in liquid form. The iron, 
containing about 3.50 to 4.50% of car- 
bon and varying amounts of silicon, sul- 
fur and other elements, according to 
the reactions of the smelting zone, col- 
lects in the bottom of the hearth,‘ and 
on top of it the cinder (liquid slag),* 

















consisting of the impurities of the 
flux... . 

The cinder, because of its low specific 
gravity [density], floats on top of the 
metal. The metal is tapped out of the 
bottom of the furnace about every six 
hours and is either cast in the form of 
pigs or transported to a nearby steel mill 
in the liquid form. 


Reprinted from Industrial Chemistry, C. 
C. Furnas, ed., D. Van Nostrand Co., 
Inc., publishers. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Name the two substances used to 
smelt the iron ore, and also a possible 
substitute for each of the two. 

2. If you were operating the blast 
furnace, what would you put in section 
2? 

3. Name two substances which you 
would place in layers in section 1 and 
a third substance which you would add 
to these first two. 

4. To what temperature would you 
heat the air before you allowed it to 
enter the furnace? 

5. What are the minimum and maxi- 
mum pounds per square inch of pres- 
sure that this air should be subjected 
to? 

6. Mark an X on the diagram where 
the air enters the furnace. 

7. What lettered line on the diagram 
indicates the top of the bosh? 

8. What material below this level is 
not in liquid form? 

9. Which numbered diagram section 
will be filled with molten iron? 

10. Which will contain cinder? 

11. Why are cinder and molten iron 
in these relative positions to each other? 


Answers 
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BY WILLIAM SAROYAN 


betwee 
Aram built himself up too high 


FTER a certain letter came to me 
from New York the year I was 
twelve, I made up my mind to 
become the most powerful man in 

my neighborhood. The letter was from 
my friend Lionel Strongfort. I had 
clipped a coupon from Argosy All-Story 
Magazine, signed it, placed it in an 
envelope, and mailed it to him. He had 
written back promptly, with an enthu- 
siasm bordering on pure delight, saying 
I was undoubtedly a man of uncommon 
intelligence, potentially a giant, and — 
unlike the average run-of-the-mill 
people of the world who were, in a 
manner of speaking, dreamwalkers and 
daydreamers—a person who would 
someday be somebody. 

His opinion of me was very much 
like my own. It was pleasant, however, 
to have the opinion so emphatically 
corroborated, particularly by a man in 
New York — and a man with the great- 
est chest expansion in the world. With 
the letter came several photographic 
reproductions of Mr. Strongfort wear- 
ing nothing but a little bit of leopard 
skin. He was a tremendous man and 
claimed that at one time he had been 
puny. He was loaded all over with 
muscle and appeared to be somebody 
who could lift a 1920 Ford roadster 
and tip it over. 

It was an honor to have him for a 
friend. 

The only trouble was — I didn’t have 
the money. I forget how much the exact 
figure was at the beginning of our 
acquaintanceship, but I haven't forgot- 
ten that it was an amount completely 
out of the question. While I was eager 
to be grateful to Mr. Strongfort for his 
enthusiasm, I didn’t seem to be able to 
find words with which to explain about 
not having the money, without im- 
mediately appearing to be a dream- 
walker and a daydreamer myself. So, 
while waiting from one day to another, 
looking everywhere for words that 
would not blight our friendship and 
degrade me to commonness, I talked 
the matter over with my uncle Gyko, 
who was studying Oriental philosophy 
at the time. He was amazed at my 
curious ambition, but quite pleased. 
He said the secret of greatness, accord- 
ing to Yoga, was the releasing within 
one’s self of those mysterious vital 
forces which are in all men. 

“These strength,” he said in English 
which he liked to affect when speaking 
to me, “ease from God. I tell you, Aram, 
eat ease wonderful.” 

I told him I couldn’t begin to become 
the powerful man I had decided to 
become until I sent Mr. Strongfort some 


money. 
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“Mohney!” my uncle said with con- 
tempt. “I tell you, Aram, mohney is 
nawthing. You cannot bribe God.” 

Although my uncle Gyko wasn't 
exactly a puny man, he was certainly 
not the man Lionel Strongfort was. In 
a wrestling match I felt certain Mr. 
Strongfort would get a headlock or a 
half-nelson or a toe hold on my uncle 
and either make him give up or 
squeeze him to death. And then again, 
on the other hand, I wondered. My 
uncle was nowhere near as big as Mr. 
Strongfort, but neither was Mr. Strong- 
fort as dynamically furious as my uncle. 
It seemed to me that, at best, Mr. 
Strongfort, in a match with my uncle, 
would have a great deal of unfamiliar 
trouble —I mean with the mysterious 
vital forces that were always getting 
released in my uncle, so that very 
often a swift glance from him would 
make a big man quail and turn away. 

Long before I had discovered words 
with which to explain to Mr. Strong- 
fort about the money, another letter 
came from him. It was as cordial as the 
first, and as a matter of fact, if any- 
thing, a little more cordial. I was de- 
lighted and ran about, releasing mys- 
steriously vital forces, turning hand- 
springs, scrambling up trees, turning 
somersaults, trying to tip over 1920 
Ford roadsters, challenging all comers 
to wrestle, and in many other ways 
alarming my relatives. 

Not only was Mr. Strongfort not sore 
at me, he had reduced the cost of the 
course. Even so, the money necessary 
was still more than I could get hold of. 
I was selling papers every day, but that 
money was for bread and stuff likethat. 
For a while I got up very early every 
morning and went around town look- 
ing for a small satchel full of money. 
During six days of this adventuring I 
found a nickel and two pennies. I 
found also a woman’s purse containing 
several foul-smelling cosmetic items, 
no money, and a slip of paper on which 
was written in an ignorant hand: Steve 
Hertwig, 3764 Ventura Avenue. 

Three days after the arrival of Mr. 
Strongfort’s second letter, his third 
letter came. From this time on our cor- 
respondence became one-sided. In fact, 
I didn’t write at all. Mr. Strongfort’s 
communications were overpowering 
and not at all easy to answer, without 
money. 

It was wintertime when the first 
letter came, and it was then that I 
made up my mind to become the most 
powerful man in my neighborhood and 
ultimately, for all I knew, one of the 
most powerful men in the world. I had 
ideas of my own as to how to go about 
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getting that way, but I had also the 
warm friendship and high regard of 


Mr. Strongfort in New York, and the” 


mystical and furious guardianship of 
my uncle Gyko, at home. 

The letters from Mr. Strongfort con- 
tinued to arrive every two or three 
days all winter and on into springtime. 
I remember, the day apricots were ripe 
enough to steal, the arrival of a most 
charming letter from my friend in New 
York. It was a hymn to newness on 
earth, the arrival of springtime, the time 
of youth in the heart, of renewal, fresh 
strength, fresh determination, and many 
other things. It was truly a beautiful 
epistle, probably as fine as any to the 
Romans or anybody else. It was full 
of the legend-quality, the world-feel- 
ing, and the dignity-of-strength feeling 
so characteristic of Biblical days. The 
last paragraph of the lovely hymn 
brought up, apologetically, the coarse 
theme of money. The sum was six or 
seven times as little as it had been 
originally, and a new element had come 
into Mr. Strongfort’s program of chang- 
' ing me over from a nobody to a giant 
of tremendous strength, and extreme 
attractiveness to women. Mr. Strong- 
fort had decided, he said, to teach me 
everything in one fell swoop, or one 
sweep fall, or something of that sort. 
At any rate, for three dollars, he said, 
he ‘would send me all his precious 
secrets in one envelope and the rest 
would be up to me, and history. 

I took the matter up with my uncle 
Gyko, who by this time had reached 
the stage of fasting, meditating, walk- 
ing for hours, and vibrating. We had 
had discussions two or three times a 
week all winter and he had told me in 
his own unique broken-English way all 
the secrets he had been learning from 
Yoga. 

“I tell you, Aram,” he said, “I can 
do anything. Eat ease wonderful.” 

I believed him, too, even though 
he had lost a lot of weight, couldn’t 
sleep, and had a strange dynamic blaze 
in his eyes. He was very scornful of i e 
world that year and was full of pity 
for the dumb beautiful animals that 
man was mistreating, killing, eating, 
domesticating,- and teaching to do 
tricks. 

“I tell you, Aram,” he said, “eat ease 
creaminal to make the horses work. To 
keal the. cows. To teach the dogs to 
jump, and the monkeys to smoke 
pipes.” 

I told him about the letter from Mr. 
Strongfort. 

“Mohney!” he said. “Always he 
wants mohney. I do not like heem.” 

My uncle was getting all his dope 
free from the theesophy-philosophy- 
astrology-and-miscellaneous shelf at the 
Public Library. He believed, however, 
that he was getting it straight from 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


WILLIAM SAROYAN (1908-_) 
makes no secret of his belief that he 
is a Genius and a Great Writer. 
Somehow, there is nothing offensive 
in this. On the contrary, it is ingra- 
tiating. If a man has a right to be 
proud of being self-made, Saroyan 
can be proud. His father died when 
he was two; he spent his childhood 
in an orphanage; and went to work 
in his home town of Fresno, Califor- 
nia, as soon as he could carry news- 
papers. His first story was published 
at twenty-one and from then on, he 
has written constantly with an effect 
of great effortlessness. In fact, he 
keeps no copies, does no rewriting; 
and types his own work. There is not 
much form to his stories, yet he says, 
“What difference does it make what 
you call it, just so it breathes?” 

Thirteen books and six plays have 
brought Saroyan fame and a fair for- 
tune, yet he remains the same “char- 
acter” from Fresno that he appears to 
be in “The Fifty Yard Dash”— infor- 
mal, a good fellow with regular fel- 
lows, and a devoted admirer of him- 
self. 


God. Before he took up Yoga he had 
been one of the boys around town, but 
after the light began to come to him he 
gave up his amusements. He said he 
was drinking a liquor finer than any- 
thing. 

“What's that?” I asked him. 

“Aram,” he said, “eat ease weasdom.” 

Anyhow, he had little use for Mr. 
Strongfort and regarded the man as 
a charlatan. 

“He’s all right,” I told my uncle. 

But my uncle became furious, re- 
leasing mysterious vital forces, and 
said. “I wheel break hease head, fool- 
ing all you leatle keads.” 

“He ain’t fooling,” I said. “He says 
he'll give me all his secrets for three 
dollars.” 

“I tell you, Aram,” my uncle Gyko 
said, “he does not know any seacrets. 
He ease a liar.” 

“I don’t know,” I said. “"’d like to 
try that stuff out.” 

“Eat ease creaminal,” my uncle Gyko 
said, “but I wheel geave you tree 
dollar.” 

My uncle Gyko gave me the neces- 
sary three dollars and I sent them along 
to Mr. Strongfort. The envelope came 
from New York, full of Mr. Strongfort’s 
secrets. They were strangely simple. 
It was all stuff I had known anyhow 
but had been too lazy to pay any at- 
tention to. The idea was to get up 
early in the morning gnd for an hour 


or so to do various.kinds of acrobatic 
exercises, which were illustrated. Also 
to drink plenty of water, get plenty of 
fresh air, eat good wholesome food, 
and keep it up until you were a giant. 

I felt a little let down and sent Mr. 
Strongfort a short polite note saying 
so. He ignored the note and I never 
heard from him again. In the mean- 
time, I had been following the rules 
and growing more powerful every day. 
When I say in the meantime, I mean 
for four days I followed the rules. On 
the fifth day I decided to sleep instead 
of getting up and filling the house with 
noise and getting my grandmother sore. 
She used to wake up in the darkness 
of early morning and shout that I was 
an impractical fool and would never 
be rich. She would go back to sleep 
for five minutes, wake up, and then 
shout that I would never buy and sell 
for a profit. She would sleep a little 
more, waken, and shout that there were 
once three sons of a king; one was wise 
like his father; the other was crazy 
about girls; and the third had less 
brains than a bird. Then she would get 
out of bed, and, shouting steadily, tell 
me the whole story while I did my 
exercises. * 

The story would usually warn me 
to be sensible aid not go around wak- 
ing her up before daybreak all the 
time. That would always be the moral, 
more or less, although the story itself 
would be about three sons of some 
king, or three brothers, each of them 
very wealthy and usually very greedy, 
or three daughters, or three proverbs, 
or three roads, or something else like 
that. 

She was wasting her breath, though, 
because I wash’t enjoying the early- 
morning acrobatics any more than she 
was. In fact, I was beginning to feel 
that it was a lot of nonsense, and that 
my uncle Gyko had been right about 
Mr. Strongfort in the first place. 

So I gave up Mr. Strongfort’s pro- 
gram and returned to my own, which 
was more or less as follows: to take it 
easy and grow to be the most powerful 
man in the neighborhood without any 
trouble or exercise. Which is what | 
did. 

That spring Longfellow School an- 
nounced that a track meet was to be 
held, one school to compete against 
another; everybody to participate. 

Here, I believed, was my chance. In 
my opinion I would be first in every 
event. 

Somehow or other, however, con- 
tinuous meditation on the theme of 
athletics had the effect of growing into 
a fury of anticipation that continued 
all day and all night, so that before the 
day of the track meet I had run the 
fifty-yard dash any number of hundreds 


(Concluded on page 30) 
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Beyond the Horizon 


N the desert of New Mexico, not far 
from the spot where the first atomic 
bomb exploded, scientists are shooting 
off rockets. These are no Fourth of July 
flares, but 46-foot monsters weighing 14 
tons and more. They are German V-2 
rockets, captured during World War II. 
During the war, these rockets car- 
ried explosives 65 miles into the sky. 
They came down in a rain of death on 
Allied European countries. Today 
American technicians, with the aid of 
German scientists brought to this coun- 
try since the war, are perfecting rockets 
that will soar 104 miles high. 


War Rockets Serve in Peace 


They hope to build a V-10, which 
German designers say can zoom 165 
miles up. In a future war, these rockets 
might carry atom bombs aimed at 
enemy cities by remote control. But 
instead of explosives, today’s rockets 
contain delicate instruments with which 
man hopes to solve this mystery: “What 
is the sky? What good is it?” 

The sky (or, more scientifically speak- 
ing, the “atmosphere”) is man’s least 
explored, vastest, and possibly richest 
frontier, The atmosphere is a mixture 
of gases that surrounds the earth and 
stretches at least 250 miles into space. 

Mt. Everest, highest peak on earth, is 
5% miles high. Present planes have risen 
10% miles, and others already designed 
may reach 12 miles. Humans in balloons 
have gone up nearly 14 miles. Sounding 
balloons have taken instruments to a 
height of 22 miles. Beyond lies the un- 
known horizon that rockets are explor- 
ing. 

The gases making up the atmosphere 
are denser (more closely packed) near 
the earth, and thinner higher up. These 
gases are our unseen raw materials. 
Without them life would cease. 


What's in the Air? 


How do we use these gases? Man 
breathes oxygen and exhales carbon di- 
oxide. Most plants do the opposite. The 
air is a great reservoir for the nitrogen 
that feeds plants. Oxygen and hydrogen 
combine to form water. There are also 
very tiny amounts of other gases which 
are useful, too. Helium won't burn and is 
very light, so it is used in most dirigi- 
bles. Everybody knows neon signs. 
Krypton and xenon have medical uses. 
The heavier gases, like oxygen, cling 
close to the earth. Since oxygen is 
necessary for burning, you could not 
light a candle four miles above the 
earth. 

Scientists believe that the atmosphere 
has four “layers.” Closest to the earth 





is the “troposphere,” about 10 miles 
thick. This layer with the next one, the 
five-mile-thick “ozone” layer, make up 
95 per cent of the weight of the atmos- 
phere. The “stratosphere” extends to 
about 40 miles above the earth’s sur- 
face. Beyond is the “ionosphere.” The 
ionosphere comprises only one per cent 
of the weight of the atmosphere, yet it 
is probably more than 200 miles thick. 

Each of these layers is vital to man’s 
welfare. All our weather is in the lower 
half of the troposphere. Beyond that are 
none of the rain, clouds, fog, and snow 
that we know on earth. 

Without the narrow ozone layer, the 
earth would be burned to a crisp. This 
layer screens us from harmful ultra- 
violet rays but lets through other ultra- 
violet rays that are beneficial. 

The stratosphere, where the air is 
thin and does not greatly resist moving 
bodies, may become the “main street” 
for future long-distance aviation. 

The ionosphere is weird enough for 
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SCIENCE 


Buck Rogers. There, according to scien- 
tists, the sky looks dark in daylight. Ab- 
solute silence reigns. The reason is that 
the gas molecules which carry sound 
waves are very thin and far apart. All 
around are falling meteors that flash out 
as “shooting stars”-and then fall into 
dust. 

In this zone ultra-violet and other 
strange rays bombard the atoms of the 
air and knock off electrons, This process 
is called “ionization.” 

Why Radio Is Possible 

Without this ionized layer, radio 
broadcasting would be impossible. 
Radio waves travel in a straight line. 
Because the earth’s surface curves, radio 
waves would shoot right out into space 
and be lost, except for the fact that they 
cannot get through the ionized layer. 
The waves bounce back and your re- 
ceiving set picks them up on the re- 
bound. 

Scientists have learned that long 
waves, used in long distance radio, 
bounce best from the lowest part of the 
ionosphere. Another section a little high- 
er reflects the medium wave broadcasts 
which our commercial stations use. 
Short waves come back from the outer 
part of the ionosphere. 

Ionization takes place mostly in the 
daylight, when the air particles are ex- 
posed to the direct rays of the sun. As 
a result, the ionosphere is quite different 
in the daytime and at night. These 
changes greatly affect radio reception. 
V-rockets may provide the daily infor- 
mation on the changing ionosphere that 
will make possible better radio listen- 
ing. 

Weather and Cosmic Ray Studies 


Better weather-forecasting is another 
purpose of the tests. “Storms” of elec- 
trons in the ionosphere affect the 
weather zone of the troposphere below. 

The rocket scientists will also study 
cosmic rays, the most powerful rays 
we know. They probably come to us 
from the sun and other stars, Knifing 
through the atmosphere, they penetrate 
a third of a mile into the ground. They 
can go through solid lead shields that 
block the radio-active rays resulting 
from an atomic bomb explosion. 

_ About 20 cosmic rays hit your body 
every second. Yet they are harmless. 
Perhaps they are beneficial. 

If we can harness cosmic rays, sci- 
ence says, we will have the most tre- 
mendous source of power ever known. 

The fireworks in New Mexico is also 
expected to result in improved methods 
of controlling and guiding rockets. An- 
other problem is rocket fuel. Chemical 
fuels, such as alcohol and liquid oxygen, 
are not yet fully developed. But sci- 
entists are already thinking about atomic 
power for rockets. 
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. ments could be made and a practical kitchen-size 
OW 1 t e electric refrigerator produced at a reasonable cost, 


‘ lots of mothers would welcome it. 


Not just for ice cubes, but as a way to protect 


family health, make marketing easier, simplify 
kitchen work and add new convenience. 


They knew it would take money. Money to develop 
the first model, money to make it safe, money for 


set here ? the plant in which to make it. But this seemed to 
. 


fit with General Motors’ idea of building “‘more and 





better things for more people” 
—so they went ahead. 




















A lot of bills had to be paid 


Next time the gang is over pop- 
oe * PoP before the first Frigidaire re- 


ping ice cubes into soft drinks, ‘ ; 
frigerator was put into a home. 


A lot of chances had to be taken 
before General Motors could 


perhaps you'll want to consider 
where these handy little frozen 


cubes came from. 
be sure women wanted them 


You see, many people can still enough to buy lots of them. 


remember when keeping food 
But General Motors took the 


fresh and tasty was a problem. 
There were no handy electric chance. General Motors paid the 
refrigerators in which to store bills out of its other earnings. 
meats and milk, keep vegetables , : 

Because it was a prospering bus- 


crisp and make delicious desserts. ; : : 
iness, it could spare the money to 


Thee came the early electric develop improved products in big 


refrigerators which were big and quantities for more people to enjoy. 


complicated and expensive. A major industry was under way 


—and many new jobs were made. 
But General Motors 


thought that if improve- Frigidaire refrigerators are com- 





monplace today — commonplace 
as ice cubes. And every electric 
refrigerator is a reminder that the 
people profit too when a business 
prospers. 












“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 
On the Air! HENRY J. TAYLOR, 


Monday and Friday evenings, G 


aioe —eor or The Pogile , 


FRIGIDAIRE * GMC TRUCK & COACH * GMODIESEL * CHEVROLET * PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE * BUICK * CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER 
DELCO + UNITED MOTORS SERVICE + AC SPARK PLUGS 
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Students’ Opinion of Politicians 
Shows Less Regard Than in 1944 


as highly by high school students as 

they were in 1944. More students 
look on politicians with cynical eyes; 
fewer believe politicians to be better 
than or equal to men and women en- 
gaged in other careers. These facts are 
disclosed in Scholastic Magazines’ latest 
Institute of Student Opinion survey. 

The poll is identical with one con- 
ducted in November, 1944. The per- 
centage changes clearly indicate that 
the 86,581 students who participated in 
the recent poll are not as optimistic 
about politics as the 1944 students were. 

Today 57 per cent believe that the 
ability, integrity, and character of men 
and women in politics are either as good 
or better than that of people engaged 
in other careers. Although this is more 
than half of the students voting, it is 4 
per cent less than the 61 per cent of 
the student voters who took this attitude 
in 1944, Similarly, today 2 per cent 
more believe that politicians compro- 
mise with their convictions or actively 
enter into crooked deals. In 1944, 30 
per cent believed this; this year, 32 per 
cent. 


Would “Clean Up Politics” 


Despite the fact that the students 
think less highly of politicians than they 


Prsiehiy by today are not regarded 


did in 1944, the same percentage in . 


both polls— 14 per cent — would con- 
sider a career in politics for themselves, 
Many of this group expressed their de- 
sires to improve the political situation. 

“I do consider going into politics,” 
commented one student, “for I am of 
the opinion that it can be honest and 
upright, and that if just ordinary, hon- 
est people get into office, the lot of 
everyone will be bettered.” 

Said another, “It’s a good way to 
help people. Besides, I want to clean up 
politics.” 

Boys More Cynical 


The Institute of Student Opinion is 
conducted under the auspices of Scho- 
lastic Magazines by the staffs of 1,615 
high school newspapers representing all 
sections of the country. 

The present survey discloses that the 
boys are more cynical toward politics 
than the girls. While 28 per cent of the 
girls feel that men and women in poli- 
tics, on the whole, are motivated by 
laudable ambitions and are engaged in 
unselfish careers, only 19 per cent of 
the boys agree. These figures are com- 
parable with those of 1944 when 28 
per cent of the girls and 20 per cent 
of the boys agreed. 

Another difference in the two polls 
is shown in the vote of those who be- 
lieve that people of high calibre stay 





out of politics because of low salaries, 
insecurity, and dislike for “mud-sling- 
ing” tactics. In 1944, only 6 per cent 
believed this to be the case. This year 
the figure is 9 per cent. 


Students Give Reasons 


Students vote by individual ballot in 
ISO polls and, after the vote has been 
taken, are interviewed by student re- 
porters. 

The following are typical comments 
of students who fee] that men and 
women in politics are either superior or 
equal to those in other careers: 

“There are more upright, honest pub- 
lic officials than there are those who 
definitely put party loyalty before 
human or social welfare.” 

“Usually the job has nothing to do 
with whether a person is honest or dis- 
honest. There are people in fields other 
than politics who are worse than a ma- 
jority of politicians.” 

Representative opinions of those who 
deprecate politicians are the following: 

“In order to keep his office a man 
must remain loyal to his party or it will 
oust him. Therefore, he compromises 
with his enemies against his better judg- 
ment to maintain good standing with his 
party heads.” 

“All the graft and bungling that goes 
along with most administrations gives 
me an opinion that is not very high of 
men and women in politics.” 

“It just isn’t possible for men and 
women to gain in politics and still be 
honest, upright citizens. This has been 
proven conclusively by the number of 
political scandals.” 





The Fifty-Yard Dash 
(Concluded) 


of times, had jumped the running broad 
jump, the standing broad jump, and 
the high jump, and in each event had 
made my competitors look like weak- 
lings. 

This tremendous inner activity, 
which was strictly Yoga, changed on 
the day of the track meet into fever. 

The time came at last for me and 
three other athletes,. one of them a 
Greek, to go to our marks, get set, and 
go; and I did, in a blind rush of speed 
which I knew had never before oc- 
curred in the history of athletics. 

It seemed to me that never before 
had any living man moved so swiftly. 
Within myself I ran to fifty yards fifty 
times before I so much as opened my 
eyes to find out how far back I had 
left the other runners. I was very much 
amazed at what I saw. 

Three boys were four yards ahead of 
me and going away. 

It was incredible. It was unbeliev- 


7 
able, but it was obviously the truth. 
There ought to be some mistake, but 
there wasn’t. There they were, ahead 
of me, going away. 

Well, it simply meant that I would 
have to overtake them, with my eyes 
open, and win the race. This I pro- 
ceeded to do, They continued, in- 
credibly, however, to go away, in spite 
of my intention. I became irritated and 
decided to put them in their places for 
the impertinence, and began releasing 
all the mysterious vital forces within 
myself that I had. Somehow or other, 
however, not even this seemed to bring 
me any closer to them and I felt that 
in some way I was being betrayed. If 
so, I decided, I would shame my be- 
trayer by winning the race in spite of 
the betrayal, and once again I threw 
fresh life and energy into my running. 
There wasn’t a great distance still to 
go, but I knew I would be able to do it. 

Then I knew I wouldn't. 

The race was over. 

I was last, by ten yards. 

Without the slightest hesitation I pro- 
tested and challenged the runners to 


another race, same distance, back. They 
refused to consider the proposal, which 
proved, I knew, that they were afraid 
to race me, I told them they knew very 
well I could beat them. 

It was very much the same in all the 
other events. 

When I got home I was in high fever 
and very angry. I was delirious all night 
and sick three ‘days. My grandmother 
took very good care of me and probably 
was responsible for my not dying. When 
my uncle Gyko came to visit me he 
was no longer -hollow-cheeked. It seems 
he had finished his fast, which had been 
a long one — forty days or so; and nights, 
too, I believe. He had stopped meditat- 
ing, too, because he- had practically 
exhausted the subject. He was again 
one of the boys around town, staying up 
all hours. 

“T tell you, Aram,” he said, “we are 


a great family, We can do anything.” 


Reprinted from My Name Is Aram. 
Copyright 1937, 1938, 1989, 1940 by Wil- 
liam Saroyan. By permission of Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., Inc. 
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This Jam Session on the subject of “THE IDEAL TEACHER” has topped 
all others in the number of students participating. More than 1700 individual 
entries were received; forty-five entire classes used the subject as a classroom assign- 
ment. 

Students are in almost perfect agreement as to the qualities desired in a 
teacher. He or she must have a thorough knowledge of the subject taught; be 
fair and impartial, but firm in discipline; have a cheerful disposition and a sense 
of humor; be neatly and attractively dressed; be helpful and interested in the 


students. 


‘Turnabout is fair play, so the subject for the next Jam Session will be: “THE 
IDEAL HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT.” What are the personal qualities which make 
for success in high school—both in the classroom and in school life? 

Students and teachers are invited to participate. Extra space will be devoted 
to Jam Session so that the opinions of both may be included. 

Letters must be mailed not later than February 15 to Gay Head, Scholastic 
Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. If you do not wish your name 
printed, please say so, but all letters must be signed with name and school address 
in order to be eligible for publication.—Gay Head. 


TODAY’S SUBJECT 
The Ideal Teacher 


My ideal teacher is my friend. I 
can discuss anything from political up- 
sets to football games with him. In the 
classroom, he is respected and, in turn, 
he respects every student as an in- 
dividual. He tries to understand prob- 
lems, and treats most of his students 
as adults. Usually a teen-ager appreci- 
ates this and will work hard to act 
and think as an adult. Still, my ideal 
teacher remembers his own youth, (per- 
haps with a smile). He doesn’t need 
to threaten his class to keep order, 
and he is able to laugh with the group. 
Lastly, but of primary importance, is 
the ability to present a subject in such 
a way that the students are eager to 
learn. My ideal teacher teaches because 
he likes “kids” and wants to help them. 
He has my complete respect; yet he is 
a “regular fellow.” 


Jill Raitt 
Santa Monica (Calif.) H. S$. 


I like a teacher that can keep order 
without being a crab. 


Jim Kirchmann 
Sumner (lowa) H. S. 


Her blood, we think, is fiery ink; 

Her face would flatter the missing 
link; 

Her heart is as dry as a couple of 


We just despise her very looks. 
But all the “Grads” bless her memory 
stern, 


For Brother! We learn, and learn, 
and learn! 
Mary Margaret Avis 
Stonewall Jackson H. S. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


My ideal teacher is a person who 
knows something about subjects other 
than the ones he (or she) teaches; one 
who is up to date in his (or her) think- 
ing, talking, and acting—not living in 
the past. 


Glenn L. Ward 
Winfield (Kan.) H. S. 


I always notice the clothing of my 
teachers, how they fix their hair, make 
up, and, most of all, color schemes. 


ie Peterson 
Lorison (Md.) H. S. 


Under the right kind of leadership 
any pupil can be successful. I think a 
teacher should be tolerant, good na- 
tured, and well versed in the subject 
he is teaching; and express his thoughts 
so that the pupil can understand him. 
His leadership, example, sympathy, and 
ideas will be the making of a good 
class, a good school, and good citizens. 


Robert Spindler 
East High Annex, Rochester, N. Y. 


I like a teacher who is strict! One 
who will make you learn what she is 
teaching you and will make you feel 
that it is important; a teacher who can 
be humorous at times, and be able 
to take a joke; a teacher who can put 


the smarties where they belong. A 
teacher who will teach a subject in 
a way that you can understand it, to 
be able to learn something. 


Esther Fantz 
Bremerton (Wash.) H. S. 


My ideal teacher would be one who 
was never sarcastic, who had a sense 
of humor and kept up to date. I cer- 
taintly dislike a teacher who will give 
you easy assignments the first part of 
the year and then the last part will give 
double assignments in order to get 
through the books. 


Robert Huls 
Beatrico (Nebr.) Jr. H. S. 


First of all, she must be patient 
and understanding. She should have a 
pleasant personality, preferably with a 
sense of humor. She should help her 
students to seek the goals in life that 
are really worthwhile. An individual 
having these characteristics would not 
only be an ideal teacher, but would 
be an ideal person as well. 


Bette Loehner 
Lancaster (Ohio) H. S$. 


I think that an idea] teacher is one 
who makes lessons interesting enough 
to hold one’s attention. I think she 
should organize the day’s work so that 
most of it can be accomplished in class 
time. She should be fair to all and 
have no pets. She should have a sense 
of humor, be firm, and enforce disci- 
pline at the proper times, but never 
use sarcasm. She should be ready at 
all times to help a pupil with work he 
does not comprehend. She shotld gain 
the respect of her pupils by her con- 
scientious attitude toward her work. In 
other words, she should have the pa- 
tience of Job and the wisdom of Solo- 
mon! 


Arthur Pierson 
Darien (Conn.) Jr. H. S$. 


She should regard: the student as 
an individual, and not just another head. 
Also very important is her sense of 
humor. I like a teacher who can bring 
up stories to make a point clear. I also 
like to see her laugh. 


Elbrum Klein 
Rock Island (ill.) Sr. H. $ 
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BOY DATES GIRL 


That’s a popular subject—and it’s 
the title of our most popular stu- 
dent feature which you will read 
in this magazine next issue, Feb- 
ruary 10. Jam Session is a part of 
our Boy dates Girl department and 
appears about once a month. In 
every other issue during the month 
this space is devoted to student 
questions and answers by Gay 
Head, our dating and personal guid- 
ance expert. 

What do we talk about? 

All sorts of problems in dating, 
family relationship, making friends, 
clothes and good grooming, per- 
sonality, popularity, etc. 

Watch for “BOY dates GIRL” in 
next week’s issue! 











. 


One who, when asked a question, | 


tries to tell the student so that he will 
understand; he doesn’t tell the student 
to “look it up!” 


George Hobbs 
Harrington (Del.) H. S. 


My Ideal Teacher is a teacher whom | 
I once had in grade school. She was | 
the sweetest teacher and she had the | 
nicest personality that anyone could | 
have ever known. She always had a | 
smile for you when you came into the | 
class room. If you couldn’t understand | 
the lesson she assigned she came around | 


helping you and helped you until you 
understood the lesson. She wasn’t im- 


patient and would not get angry with | 
you if you could not get the lesson right | 
away. She never laughed at anyone | 


who made a mistake but corrected you 
in such a way that you wouldn’t be 
embarrassed. Her assignments were sel- 
dom too long and, when they were, 
she would give us enough time to get 
them done in class. Her name was Miss 
Clark and she was my ideal teacher for 
she was good, sweet, kind, helpful, and 
thoughtful with every one. 


Anna Zingaro 
New Castle (Pa.) Sr. H. S$. 


In schoo] this year I have had an 
ideal teacher and I will tell you about 
her. 

She talks at the level of the class and 
not over their heads. She is interesting 
to listen to — and holds the attention of 
the class. She is friendly and under- 
stands students’ problems. She is cheer- 
ful and tactful. She plays fair, knowing 
that every student has a different mind 
and a different way of thinking. 

&. T. Mudd 


Washington, H. $. 
los Angeles, Calif. 
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YOU GOT 
ANEW SISTER AT 
YOUR HOUSE 




















THATS TOUGH - YOUVE 
GOT TO GET UP EARLY 
TO BEAT A GIRL! 

















ONE WHO DIDNT LIKE 
NABISCO 
SHREDDED WHEAT/ 








Oh, boy! Who wouldn’t bounce 
out of bed when a Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat breakfast is 
waiting! Plenty of creamy milk 
and those crunchy whole wheat 
biscuits ... that’s the way to get 
lots of energy for scliool and play! 
Tell Mom she can serve it with 
fruit—and fix it hot or cold. Ask 
her to put Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat on her market list today 
++. you can spot the box by the 
picture of Niagara Falls. 
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Andy Varipapa, champion bowler. 
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Wonders 


EXT to Santa Claus and Influence 
\ (the bad guy in Dick Tracy), the 

fellows who get my vote for the 
best performances of the winter are Ted 
Schroeder, Hank Iba, and Andy Vari- 
papa. 

Schroeder is probably the only name 
that will ring a bell in your head. So 
if you'll pull up a chair and throw 
another geometry book on the fire, I'll 
croon you their stories. 

Ted Schroeder is the big, bronzed 
Californian who helped bring the 
world’s tennis crown back to America 
after a seven-year stay in Australia. 

When Ted was picked for the U. S. 
team, few people thought he would see 
any action. Though Ted had been na- 
tional champ in 1942, he’d been away 
(in service) for three and a half years 
and hadn’t been able to regain his 
“touch” on the courts. 

Everyone thought that Jack Kramer 
would play the singles against the Aus- 
sies and that Kramer would pair up with 
either Bill Talbert or Gardner Mulloy in 
the doubles. 

Then came the surprise. Captain Wal- 
ter Pate chose Ted as our No. 2 singles 
man. The odds on the Australians, al- 
ready heavy, rose even higher. 

But Schroeder, a great “money” play- 
er, came through for Pate. He walloped 
Jack Bromwich, considered the world’s 
greatest player, in the first match. Then, 
after Kramer drubbed Dinny Pails in 
the second match, Ted teamed with 
Jack to whip the Aussies in the doubles. 

And there was the world’s champion- 
ship, wrapped up in a shiny Christmas 
package, for the U. S. 

Hank Iba dribbles into our winter 
hall-of-fame for his Grade A job of 
basketball coaching at Oklahoma A. 
& M. 

Hank’s slick Aggies copped the na- 
tional college crown in both 1945 and 
’46. But when the 1946-47 season rolled 
around, it looked as though Hank’s win- 
ning days were over. The Aggies’ four 
great stars, including seven-foot Bob 
Kurland, had graduated and no new 
stars had come in. 

But Hank fooled everybody. He had 
only fair material to work with, but he 
tacked together another great team. As 
I write this, the Aggies are rated the 
No. 1 five of the nation. 

They earned that rating by licking 
Kentucky, a team loaded with All- 





Americans, which had gone 26 games 
without defeat. 
No matter how the Aggies fare from 


- here on in, Hank Iba rates a loud loco- 


motive cheer for wonderful coaching. 

No one has ever accused Andy Vari- 
papa, a 52-year-old moon-faced bowler, 
of being a shy guy. During the past 35 
years, Andy has always claimed to be 
the world’s greatest bowler. 

While the experts admitted Andy was 
the No. 1 trick-shot artist, they couldn’t 
“see” him as a straight bowler. They 
pointed out that Andy had never fin- 
ished better than third in the national 
championships. 

But this winter Andy provec he had 
been right all along. After eight straight 
days and nights of competition against 
141 of the nation’s greatest bowlers, 
Andy wound up with the national cham- 
pionship. What’s more, he hit an aver- 
age of 213.34 in 64 games — the second 
highest mark in the history of cham- 
pionship play. 

After pocketing the $2,000 prize 
money, Andy calmly announced that 
he’d win the title again next year. 

Honorable mention for outstanding 
sports feats this winter goes to: 

Leonard Steiner, 18-year-old tennis 
star from Brooklyn Tech High School 
(N. Y.), for winning the national indoor 
junior title; 

Buddy Young, great University of 
Illinois halfback, for running wild against 
U. C. L. A. in the Rose Bowl game; 

Granby High School, of Norfolk, Va., 
for chalking up 32 straight football vic- 
tories before losing to Classical High 
of Lynn, Mass. (thanks go to Margarett 
Keller, of Granby High, for this item) ; 

Ray Robinson, for winning the 
world’s welterweight boxing title. 

— Herman L. Masi, Sports Editor 





Want to Play in an 
Intramural Tournament? 


O you know that Scholastic Maga- 

zines sponsor Intramural Tourna- 

ments in Riflery, Badminton, and Ten- 
nis? 

And that every school entering a 
Scholastic Intramural Tournament gets 
free awards for the winners, draw- 
charts, and tournament instruction? 

There is no red tape, no fee at- 
tached to entering these tournaments. 
Neither you nor your school pays 
anything. 

Go to your athletic director or 
coach and talk it over with him. Tell 
him to write to Riflery, Badminton, or 
Tennis Tournament Director, Scholas- 
tic Magazines, 220 E. 42d St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Or, if you choose, tell us the name 
of your athletic director or coach 
(after getting his consent), and we'll 
write oct to him. 
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America must have more and 

better teachers. Newspapers, mag- 
azines, clubs, churches, radio, civic 
organizations, al! are demanding higher 
salaries for teachers in order to attract 
and hold people of high calibre for this 
profession. 

Today there is a shortage of teachers 
in practically every grade and classifi- 
cation — from pre-school child nursery 
schools through postgraduate college 
courses. In general, starting salaries are 
higher than ever before in the history 
of education and more benefits are 
available in the form of insurance, in- 
service training help, regular salary in- 
creases, leave of absence for advanced 
study or travel, legal advice, loan funds, 
tenure assurance, retirement benefits. 

In 1945-46, approximately half of 
the teachers in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools were receiving less than 
$2,000 annually, and nearly 16 per 
cent were paid less than $1,200 per 
year. Today there is legislation, pend- 
ing or proposed, in practically every 
state, designed to improve the school 
situation. In large cities there is a move- 
ment to adopt minimum starting sched- 
ules of $2,000 to $2,400 and maximums 
of $4,000 to $4,500. 


Requirements High 


The requirements of the teaching 
profession always have been higher 
than for the majority of positions in 
business and industry which pay com- 
parable salaries. State laws differ, but 
in general a baccalaureate degree is 
necessary before a teacher's certificate 
(other than a temporary or emergency 
certificate) can be obtained. Then 
teachers are. expected to work for 
Masters or Ph D. degrees, either while 
teaching, or during a leave of absence. 

Personal requirements are as high as 
for any profession, including the min- 
istry. People trust their children to the 
guidance of teachers, and character is 


Ts sfiotlight is on the schools today. 


. L enjoy being with people. 
. | like to help people. 
- | am tolerant of other people's ideas 


va wn 


. | take an active part in the organization to 
I 


o 


organization. 


7. | am able to present facts dearly and concisely. 


8. People are willing to follow my leadership. 
9. | can take directions as we'l os give them. 


Teaching as a Career 


. My bebavior indicates a respect for law and order. 


. | am able to organize and develop activities in my 


By Franklin R. Zeran 


Vocational Editor 


of great importance. Teachers must be 
honest, truthful, and moral. 

Every boy and girl who has attended 
school in a community of any size 
knows the specialization in this field of 
work. The one-room country school 
teacher still has to instruct in every 
subject and every grade, but this situa- 
tion exists nowhere else. In the average 
city school, a teacher has but one or 
two subjects to teach at the most. In 
these, he must be thoroughly com- 
petent. High school and college in- 
structors rarely teach more than their 
one specialty. On the college level in- 
structors are recognized experts. Their 
education and experience must be sup- 
plemented by research and advanced 
study. 


Administrative Jobs 


Classroom teaching is not the only 
type of work open to the ambitious and 
well-trained person who enters the edu- 
cation field. There are supervisory and 
administrative positions requiring little 
or no actual classroom teaching, de- 
pending upon the size of the school 
system. Large cities employ visiting 
teachers, health and recreation work- 
ers, guidance counselors, and coordina- 
tors of special subjects who may not do 
any teaching. Such positions require 
previous successful teaching experience. 

No one should consider teaching 
unless he has a real desire to be a 
teacher, a sincere interest in young 
people, and an earnest wish to con- 
tribute something to the profession and 
to society. The demands upon a teach- 
er’s time, patience, energy, ingenuity, 
and civic-spiritedness are almost end- 
less. The person who does not want to 
give generously of all his abilities 
should not look to the schools for a life 
career. The following are factors to con- 
sider: 


Yes No ? 
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Nete: Affirmative answers to these questions indicate interest and aptitude only. They do not 
quolifications. 


constitute a score indicative of occupational 









Is it dry and brittle . . . messy looking . . . 
hard to manage? Scratch your head and see 
if your scalp can pass the famoys Wildroot 
F-N (Finger Nail) Test. If you find signs of 
dryness or loose, ugly dandruff, you better 
get Wildroot Cream-Oil right away! 


could 
ike this ? 


when 





Wildroot Cream-Oil keeps your hair in trim 
all day without a trace of that greasy look. 
And it relieves dryness and removes loose 
dandruff, too. Because, instead of alcohol, it 
contains soothing LANOLIN that closely 
resembles the oil of your own skin. Your hair 
not only looks better but feels better with 
Wildroot Cream-Oil. That’s why 4 out of 5 
users in a nation-wide test said they pre- 
ferred it to hair tonics they formerly used. 
For generous trial supply, send 10c to Wild- 
root Company, Inc., SM-2, Buffalo 8, N. Y. 


Get wil roe uy! 


TUNE IN... 
2 NETWORK SHOWS! 
“The Adventures of 
Sam Spade” Sunday 
evenings, CBS Net- 
work; “King Cole Trio 
Time’ Saturday after- 


WILDROOT 


CREAM-oIL 
HAIR ToNic 















WHO WILL WIN 
‘THE 17 ROYAL 
TYPEWRITERS? 


Seventeen high school students will 
soon be proud owners of 17 port- 
able typewriters. They will be win- 
ners of 1947 Scholastic Writing 
Awards. . 

Royal Typewriter Co. donates 7 
typewriters to national award win- 
ners in journalism classifications. 
Ten additional typewriters will go 
to students ranking high in the fol- 
lowing ten regional Scholastic pre- 
liminary writing awards: 











AREA SPONSORS 


Binghamton Press 
Birmingham Post 
Detroit News 
Erie Daily Times 
Hartford Courant 
Knickerbocker News 
Newark Evening News 
Newport News Daily Press 
Pittsburgh Press 
St. Louis Star-Times 


Typewriters are not all! There are 
cash awards and national Certifi- 
cates of Merit for writing skill. Total 
regional awards to be given, 2,200. 
Total national awards, 866. You may 
enter 15 different classifications be- 
sides journalism. 


LAST CALL FOR COPY 


NATIONAL DEADLINE: MARCH 5. 
If your school is in a sponsored area, 
consult rules book for your closing date. 


AN ENTRY BLANK MUST ACCOMPANY 

EACH MANUSCRIPT. WRITE FOR A 

RULES BOOK IF NONE IS AVAILABLE 
IN YOUR SCHOOL. 


SCHOLASTIC 
WRITING AWARDS 
220 E. 42nd St., New York 17 











“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-se. 


wee iT’S A WONDERFUL LIFE 
(RKO. Produced and Directed 
by Frank Capra.) 


THE EDITORS have chosen the 
RKO release, It’s a Wonderful Life, as 
their Movie-of-the-Month for February. 

The object of this comedy-drama is 
to prove that life is worthwhile in spite 
of its rough moments. Any film that 
succeeds in such a difficult assignment 
is a movie to be remembered, This one 
succeeds, 

The hero of the film is a nice guy 
named George Bailey (Jimmy Stew- 
art). When we first 
meet George, he is 
the average Ameri- 
can boy growing 
up in a small up- 
state New York 
town. He’s enthusi- 
astic about. his af- 
ter-school job in a 
drugstore. And he 
has big dreams 
about his future. 
He’s going to trav- 
el to far places, and then he’s go- 
ing to build huge buildings that the 
whole world will admire. 

But George never leaves the small 
town of Bedford Falls. Family respon- 
sibilities and the needs of his commu- 
nity prompt him to sacrifice his dreams. 
one by one. He does his best for family 
and friends, but fate and greedy inter- 
ests in Bedford Falls seem to work 
against him. There’s never enough 
money to give his family the things he 
would like to give them. Misfortune 
mounts until it appears that George will 
lose his business and be sent to jail 
for another man’s mistake. George be- 
gins to wish he’d never been born; he 
even thinks seriously of suicide. 

To make its point, the drama here 
turns to fantasy. With the help of a 
guardian angel (Henry Travers), 
George is granted his wish of havin 
never been born. He sees what Bedford 
Falls would be like had he not lived. 
With this vision, George realizes how 
many lives his life has touched and how 
much the life of every individual means. 
He understands that the friends a man 
makes are the greatest wealth he can 
have. He recovers his will to live. 

Strangely enough, the rather “cute” 
fantasy — which is necessary as a de- 
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Movie - of -the - month 
Seal for February is 
awarded to RKO for 
It’s a Wonderful Life. 


vice to show George what the world 
would have been without him — does 
not make the rest of the picture seem 
make-believe or sentimental. This is 
because the characters in the main 
drama are so real and genuine, 

Jimmy Stewart (ex-Col. James Stew- 
art, USAAF) is an excellent choice for 
the role of George Bailey. Both his 
appearance and his style of acting sug- 
gest the boy-next-door rather than the 
Hollywood star. 

If this description of It’s a Wonder- 
ful Life has made the film seem to be 
a very serious movie with a moral, don’t 
be misled. The story is serious; the 
moral is there. But, in addition, the film 
is one of the grandest pieces of enter- 
tainment you're likely to see this year. 
The laughs are frequent and hearty. 
Jimmy Stewart and Donna Reed stage 
one of the funniest courting scenes 
we've ever seen, 

Much credit goes to Producer-Direc- 
tor Frank Capra (ex-Col. Frank Capra, 
USAAF). The picture has the cele- 
brated “Capra touches” that made pre- 
war favorites of Mr. Deeds Goes to 
Town and Mr. Smith Goes to Washing- 
ton. Four times an Academy Award 
winner, Capra has a skill, equalled by 
no other director, for blending laughs 
and sadness. To be able to take com- 
monplace incidents and make them into 
drama is in itself the sign of a master 
director. 

It’s a Wonderful Life is a wonderful 


movie. See it with your whole family! 





Jimmy Stewart and Donna Reed's 
comical love scene in Capra film. 
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DUCATIONAL radio may sound 

like pretty dull stuff to some of you. 

But when educational radio is run by 

people who know how to mix equal 

parts of entertainment and information, 
then you have something! 

To be specific, you have CBS’s Ameri- 
can School of the Air and NBC’s Uni- 
versity of the Air. Both of these series ex- 
plore ideas and problems you meet in 
everyday living, as well as subjects you 
study in school. Their aims are to arouse 
your curiosity and to broaden your un- 
derstanding of the world around you, 
rather than merely to -increase your 


“book learning.” 
American School of the Air 


Music, science, literature, current 
opinion, and life in other countries are 
presented in the CBS School of the Air 
broadcasts. Here is a digest of the series: 

World Neighbors (Mondays, 5-5:30 
p.m, EST). These broadcasts are on 


the customs and current problems of 
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Lots of hits 
-and no errors! 


You make a hit everywhere 
when you have a good vocabu- 
lary —and use words without 
errors. Let this big, up-to-date 
Webster Dictionary help you. It 
contains 378 pages, 22,000 defi- 
nitions, 12 special sections and 
a host of interesting facts. Just 
mail 15c and two empty 5c 
PLANTERS Bags or 15c and 
one empty 10c PLANTERS 
Mixed Nuts bag to PLANTERS, 
Dept. 15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
and a copy will be sent to you. 
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other peoples. Which of your world 
neighbors are you most curious about? 
Turks? Danes? Mexicans? Indians? They 
all come to life in broadcasts scheduled 
between now and May. 

Gateways to Music (Tuesdays, 5-5:30 
p.m, EST), Music interests you, but 
you don’t understand it? You'd like to 
know where Hollywood gets the back- 
ground music for its movies? You won- 
der how jazz “got that way”? Then 
these concerts are for you. They feature 
music from many lands and ages — with 
brief explanations by music authorities. 

The March of Science (Wednesdays, 
5-5:30 p.m., EST). There are exciting 
stories behind every scientific discovery. 
A few soon to be dramatized on this 
program are: radar, aviation, surgery, 
rockets, electricity. 

Tales of Adventure (Thursdays, 5- 
5:30 p.m., EST). Variety is the spice 
of this series which presents novels, 
plays, and short stories of ‘adventure, 
ranging from Pilgrim’s Progress to 
Huckleberry Finn. 

Opinions, Please (Fridays, 5-5:30 
p.m., EST), Each week two well-known 
persons take opposing sides on a head- 
line topic in their field. At each broad- 
cast students of a different college con- 
duct a panel discussion on the topic. 


University of the Air 


At first glance, this NBC series seems 
to cover much the same material as the 
CBS School of the Air. But the two use 
different approaches; they supplement 
each other, rather than overlap. 

Your United Nations (Tuesdays, 
11:30-12 midnight, EST). Dramatiza- 
tions and analyses by experts will help 
you understand the day-to-day issues 
coming before the United Nations. 

The Story of Music (Thursdays, 
11:30-12 M., EST) .This series traces the 
history of music in the theater. Each 
concert presents some type of dramatic 
music — opera, ballet, musical comedy, 
etc. 

The World's Great Novels (Fridays, 
11:30-12 M., EST). Willa Cather’s My 
Antonia and Arnold Bennett’s The Old 
Wives’ Tale are among the famous nov- 
els soon to be dramatized. 

Home Is What You Make It (Satur- 
days, 12:30-1 p.m., EST). Preparation 
for intelligent citizenship is the basic 
theme of this series, It probes the prob- 
lems of the entire family: buying a 
home, good grooming, juvenile delin- 
quency, family relations, etc. 

Our Foreign Policy (Saturdays, 7- 
7:30 p.m., EST), Government officials, 
foreign statesmen, and U.N. representa- 
tives discuss intefnational problems as 
they affect you and your community. 

(See your daily papers for specific 
program listings.) 











EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 
ween SHINOLA 


@ Having your hands full is no excuse for 
unshined shoes. There is no good excuse 
for bad grooming. So remember—stock up 
on Shinola. Shining your shoes is so simple, 
and really takes very little time. 

It pays to KEEP "EM SHINING WITH 
SHINOLA. Shinola’s scientific combination 
of oily waxes helps hold in and replenish 
the normal oils in leather—helps maintain 
flexibility, and that means longer wear. 








GIRLS FOR GLORIOUSL 
BEAUTIFUL HAI 
JUST OO THIS.. 


For richer-looking, more 
lustrous hair, first mas- 
sage scalp with mildly 
medicated Cuticura Oint- 
ment to stimulate cir- 
culation and loosen 
dandruff. Later shampoo 
with Cuticura Soap. Try 
it today! Only 25¢ each. 
At all druggists. 


CUTICURA 


SOAP & OINTMENT 

















You in an Old Town Canoe on a ' 
dappled stream —some things just 
go together. Relax. Drift along. Or 
dart like a trout through clear, cold 
pools. This is living! You can de- 
pend on it—your Old Town Canoe. 
Sturdy, perfectly balanced, it’s light 
as a birchbark. Made for long lffe. 
FREE CATALOG shows < kinds of canoes 
for paddling, for sailing, for outboards. Also 

sallboats, outboard bests, ‘din 
Send for it today. Address 
Company, 852 Elm Street, Old T: 
Maine. 


Gi "Foun ———. 





“Old Town Canoes 








Enroll Now 
First 2 years of Standard College 


in 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


LIBERAL ARTS & 
PRE-PROFESSIONAL COURSES 
* 

Small Classes—Individual Attention 
APPROVED BY FLA. STATE BD. OF ED. 
DORMITORIES — CO-EDUCATIONAL 
Catalog on Request 
RIDDLE 


137 Coral Way Coral Gables, Fla. 








UNITED STATES BARGAIN 


Here’s an offer so stupendous that it is almost unbe- 
Mevable: 50 different U. S. stamps ranging in age as far 
back as over sixty years and in face value as high as the 
dollar value, composed entirely of face different postage, 
airmail and commemorative stamps, nothing else. In addi- 
tlon, we include % Japanese occupation stamps of the 
Philippines. We will send all these for 10c, but only for 
sincere approval applicants. 

In asking for approvals, please state whether you are 
interested in United States or foreign stamps or both. 


APPROVAL HEADQUARTERS 
GLOBUS STAMP COMPANY 


268 Fourth Ave., New York City 10, Dept. 605 
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Sell_your School Classmates the best 
See NAME CARDS +4 
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VOCAL 
H#H#HIt's a Good Day (Capitol). 


Peggy Lee with Dave Barbour and 


Orch. A Lee-Barbour composition in the 
light jazz vein with a fast, rhythmic 
tempo. Good for listening or dancing. 
B-side, He’s Just My Kind, is a smooth 
torch ballad of the type Peggy often 


i | does. 


#H#+#Huggin’ and Chalkin’ (Dec- 
ca). Hoagy Carmichael. One of the 
best H. C.’s we’ve heard in some time. 
Don’t miss a word of those lyrics. The 
flipover, +31 May Be Wrong, But I 
Think You’re Wonderful is one of our 
favorite songs, but the Dinah Shore 
recording is tops. 

+Years and Years Ago and Search- 
ing Wind (Decca). Dick Haymes. Even 
Dick can’t save two songs as poor as 
these. +++ for the singing. 

#Good Morning Heartache and 
No Good Man (Decca). Billie Holiday, 
Two good songs by the Queen of Torch. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


HiHttHJust Squeeze Me and Swamp 
Fire (Victor). Duke Ellington. One of 
the best of the year. Top-notch ar- 
rangements and playing. SF is an Ell- 
ington classic—and always welcome. 

H+#If I'm Lucky (Capitol). Skitch 
Henderson and Orch. A fine tune with 
excellent piano by Skitch and an en- 
semble including French horns, The 
flipover, #¢Save Me a Dream, takes its 
theme from Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Sym- 
phony and adds stupid lyrics. We'll take 
our classics straight! 


FOLK MUSIC 


++#2#0Olden Ballads (Keynote). 
Tom Glazer with guitar. Next to Rich- 
ard Dyer-Bennett’s album of Love Songs 
on a Disc label, this is the most pleas- 
ing collection of folk music that has 
come out this year. And the recording 
job here is much superior to the Dyer- 
Bennett collection. All these songs of 
American, English and Scotch origin 
are choices and only one, to our know]- 
edge, has ever been recorded before. 
Included are: Waly Waly, Greensleeves, 
The Sheeling Song, Hush Little Baby, 
Sixteen Come Sunday, Uncle Reuben, 
Blow the Candles Out, The Twelve Days 
of Christmas, Black-Eyed Susie, and Go 
Way From My Window. Tom Glazer 
sings in a straightforward unaffected 
style that fits the ballad. A must-buy 
for folk music enthusiasts. 


HtGoed. + Save Your Money, 


OPERA 


H#HHA Treasury of Grand Opera 
(Victor), Just what the title implies, 
the album features Licia Albanese, 
James Melton, Zinka Milanov, Jan 
Peerce, Gladys Swarthout, Leonard 
Warren, Arturo Toscanini and the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra, Robert Shaw di- 
recting the Victor Chorale and Paul 
Breisach, Erich Leinsdorf and Freider 
Weissman conducting the Victor Orches- 
tra, Album includes arias from Don Gi- 
ovanni, Aida, La Traviata, Faust, Lohen- 
grin, Carmen, and Pagliacci. Perform- 
ances vary in’ merit. James Melton isn’t 
quite up to the Don Giovanni aria he 
sings. But you'll be pleased with the 
treatment Shaw and the Victor Chorale 
give the “Soldier’s Chorus” from Faust. 
And Gladys Swarthout does notably 
well with her Carmen assignment. 

##Russian Operatic Arias (Vic- 
tor). Alexander Kipnis, bass, assisted 
by Anna Leskaya, soprano, and Ilya 
Tamarin, tenor. Nicolai Berezowsky 
conducts the Victor Orchestra, Kipnis — 
whose voice is familiar as an interpreter 
of folk song, lieder, and opera — does 
very well by the Russian arias from 
operas by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Tchai- 
kowsky, Mussorgsky, Borodin and Dar- 
gomijsky, 


HHHEHHHHHH HHH 


A Sharps and Flats J 
“Special” . . . Jazz > 


Keep your eye 
on this box for 
“best buys” in 
records. The clas- 
sics and folk tunes 
will be rating our 
orchids, too. 

+ +Humoresque and Waltz Boo- 
gie (Victor). Mary Lou Williams Trio. 
Some of the finest, cleanest playing you 
could hope to hear. Trio is piano, bass, 
drums. Waltz Boogie was composed 
by Mary Lou Williams and is the only 
example of boogie written in waltz 
tempo we've ever heard. 


HHHHHHHHHHHH 








RINGS $225PINS- — 


Free logue of Schooi GIS hi 
and Club 7 and Rings, 
Pin Me. 15. Cipver ‘ 


$2. 2s 
ARTISTIC MEDAL a BADGE co. 
oS See New York 7, &. Y. 
subject to 20% Federal Sales Tax 
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Shifty Winds 


For three days the wind had been 
blowing hard in Zion National Park, 
Utah, location for a special movie se- 
quence. | 

When it was rolling up the most dust 
and knocking down several big light re- 
flectors, the producer turned to one of 
the natives who had stopped to see how 
motion pictures were made. 

“Up here does it always blow this 
way?” he asked. 

“Nope. Not always. Some days,” the 
native said, pointing a lank finger east- 
ward, “she blows that way.” 

Minneapolis Tribune 


Tonal Deafness 


It was at Miss Florance’s dancing 
school that one of the young terpsicho- 
reans, failing to note any connection 
between rhythm and the movement re- 
quired of her feet, brought out Miss 
Florance’s controlled inquiry: “Little 
Miss Watson, don’t you hear the piano?” 

“Yes,” said little Miss Watson, “I 
hear it — but it doesn’t bother me any.” 

Guthrie Burton in his autobiography 


Letdown 


A friend of ours, who writes radio 
commercials, decided he was hungry. 
He ankled into a one-arm joint and, fix- 
ing a rolling eye on the countergirl, de- 
claimed in his best Barrymore manner: 
“Give me some ham, piping hot, fra- 
grant with the rich aroma of cloves, 
brown sugar, and steaming sauce. Serve 
it between slices of brown and crackly 
crusted bread, Draw me a deep cup of 
rich, flavorful coffee and add to it some 
thick, rich cream.” 

The countergirl just shrugged, turned 
towards the kitchen and hollered: “Pig 


on rye and java with.” 
Tide 





Ericson in Saturday Evening Post 
“There's a slight mixup in the laundry, decter.” 


Classic Response 


The literary conversation of the week 
almost certainly was one that took place 
in the neighborhood of Radio City. 
Seems a radio sponsor was discussing 
with a script writer a project for dram- 
atizing famous books in transcription 
form. 

“Can you get Treasure Island on a 
thirteen-minute record?” asked the 
sponsor, 

“With or without a middle commer- 
cial?” asked the script writer. 


N. ¥. Times Book Review 


Service with a Smile 


A young matron stalled her car at a 
traffic light one day. She stamped on 
the starter, tried again, and choked her 
engine. Behind her an impatient mo- 
torist honked his horn steadily. Finally 
she got out and walked back to his car. 

“I'm awfully sorry, but I don’t seem 
to be able to start my car,” she told 
the driver pleasantly. “If you'll go up 
there and start it for me, I'll stay here 
and Jean on the horn.” 


Coronet 


Tongue-Tied 


A very young colleg. boy had been 
asked to usher at a fashionable church 
wedding of one of his chums, It was 
his first experience and he was quite 
flustered when the guests began arriv- 
ing. Noticing a strange lady about to 
sit down in a pew reserved for the 
family, he hurried to her. “Mardon me, 
padam,” he said blushing deeply, “this 
pie is. occupewed. May I sew you to 


another sheet?” 
McCall Spirit 


Don‘t Lose Him 


The novice at fishing had hooked 
a very small trout on a little lake in 
the Canadian wilds. He wound it in 
excitedly until it was rammed against 
the end of his rod. Then he tumed in- 
quiringly to the guide and said: “What 
do I do now?” 

“Climb up the rod and stab it with 
your hunting knife,” the guide drawled. 


McCall Spirit 


Compass in Hand 


Enrico Caruso, the great tenor, en- 
joyed telling this story: 

While motoring in New York State, 
I once sought refuge in a farmhouse 
while the car was being fixed. I be- 
came friendly with the farmer. He 
asked me my name and I told him it 
was Caruso. 

At that, the farmer leaped to his 
feet and seized me by the hand. 

“Little did I think I would see a 
man like you in this humble kitchen, 
sir!” he exclaimed. “Caruso! The great 
traveler! Robinson Caruso!” 


This Month 








The SAGE of CATHAY Speaks: 











Confucius — 6.¢. 551-478 


“The 
CAUTIOUS SELDOM ERR.” 


Confucius was a firm believer in 
the exercise of sound judgment 
in all things. 


All wise men agree. 


The adequate protection of de- 
pendent women and children 
against future uncertainties is a 
necessity against which there 
can be no logical argument. 


The cautious family bread- 
winner realizes that this is a 
paramount obligation and acts 
accordingly by acquiring 
ENOUGH life insurance. 


C/he PrupentiAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 
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you can always spot A CHAMPION 


A swimmer never wins achampionship 
just “by chance.” There are definite — 
reasons for an outstanding perform- 
ance—superior form, smoothness, and 
rhythm. It was not by chance, either, 
that PLANTERS PEANUTS have 
broken the record in popularity. There 4 
are definite reasons—and these are 
flavor that can’t be matched, the crisp- © 
ness of meaty salted peanuts, and 
vitamins galore. PLANTERS always 
taste good—and they are always good 


‘for.you. Enjoy this delicious energy 


food now—in handy 5c bags. And don’t 
forget to try that new taste treat— 
PLANTERS MIXED NUTS—in 10c 


bags and vacuum-packed glass jars. 


PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 


co Get a big Webster Dictionary—practically as a gift! See our special offer on page 37. 
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